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The historic background of the ranch house, its rambling, close-to-the-ground appearance are reasons enough 
for its existence. But, more important than any romantic reason is the ability of the ranch house to accom- 


modate a desirable, informal type of Western living. For details on C. T. Beringer ranch house, see page 10 
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Only with ciass! You can see the size and color, how much juice, how many servings. 


It Tells All---the Duraglas Jar! 





Duraglas container—saves dishwashing! 


Truthful—this thrifty Duraglas jar! When 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


you buy your favorite brand of fruits, for ex- 
ample, you see what you get for your money; 
size and color; how heavy the syrup; how many you buy for which Duraglas containers provide 
the ideal protection. For glass neither adds to 


flavor nor subtracts from it. 


There are a thousand and one other things 


servings in a jar. Convenient, too. You refrig- 
erate what’s unused in its own taste-protecting 


CONTAINERS THAT GIVE A LIFT TO LIVING 
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Watch Out! 


Pretty fancy ‘phone, isn’t itP 
—not like the ones back home! 
That’s why the Japs wired it 
to a mine, made it into a 
Booby Trap. But American 
soldiers don’t fall for it — 
they’ve been taught to spot 
Booby Traps and avoid them. 
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Watch Out! 















Lacking proper lubricants, your transmission and differential 
gears can chip or score—cause you plenty of sudden trouble. 
That’s why these important points are included in Shell’s 
check-up of vital parts during Shellubrication service. 














PLAY SAFE... Get a 








Safety Shellubrication Today! 


Shellubrication is a scientific answer 
to the damaging effects of Wartime 
Stop-and-Go driving on your car. It’s 
a thorough-going inspection and main- 
tenance system developed by Shell En- 
gineers — performed by Shell Dealers 
and Shell service stations. 

In giving your car Shellubrication 
service the operator inspects hidden 
danger spots—checks possible “break- 
up” points as he works! And he gives 
you a record of service performed, 
plus a report on the conditions he finds 
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at various vital spots where continued 
neglect could create a dangerous 


Booby Trap. 
oa * * 


NOW A NEW GOLDEN SHELL 
MOTOR OIL 

Better than ever—but no increase 

in price—Golden Shell Motor Oil 

now has an additive that retards 

formation of sludge and lacquer. 

Get this added protection. 





Care for your Car 
for your Country 


Make a date for SHELLUBRICATION Today / 











ITS ALL 
HERE. 


mans iy 


That happy day is when you can take 
the whole family on that long-planned vaca- 
tion. Where to go? British Columbia has 
everything to give a grand holiday to family 
parties or single tourists. There are the 
beaches . . . the many summer resorts . . . the 
outdoor sports . . . hunting . . . fishing 
boating. Unrivalled scenic grandeur slides 
past as the well-appointed passenger liners 
sail through inland seas. It's all here and it's 
waiting for you! 

Write today for illustrated folder that will 


help you plan that post-war vacation. BRITISH 
COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT TRAVEL 


BUREAU, VICTORIA, B.C. 
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Load him until he bends in the beams, and you'll not have all of the equipment needed for 
preparing food in variety. Below are various ways to cook with and without equipment 


Camp cookery 


How to use pit, Dutch, and reflector ovens 


Ian ROUND-UP of outdoor cooking ideas 
comes from no one expert. Many of the 
ideas are from camper-author Doreen Foote 
of Long Beach, California. All ideas have 
been reviewed by a Sunset reader panel 
made up of these outdoor cooking experts 
and observers: Mrs. Robert Abel, Lana 
Christensen, M. L. Cornell, George A. Cox, 
F. S. Cronemiller, Trevor Evans, Josephine 
M. Foley, Oliver Kehrlein, Thomas C. Lar- 
ter, Gerald Longstreth, George R. Miller, 
R. S. Simmons, Elsey Smith, M. T. Mirov, 
Dr. F. W. Went, and Mr. and Mrs. Ede 
J. Wilson. 

There can be no complete agreement on the 
subject of outdoor cooking.» Each method 
of cooking comes in for both praise and 
censure, depending upon the objective of 
the cook. Some experts (perhaps the most 
practical) give time and study to equip- 
ment that duplicates, as far as possible, the 
conveniences of the modern kitchen. They 
laugh at the rugged Indian-scout methods. 
They believe that the full duty of the camp 
cook is to provide clean, palatable food in 
the quickest possible time. On the other 
hand, there are those who really enjoy ex- 
perimenting with the most primitive meth- 
ods. Hot-rock and ash-oven cooking are 
interesting challenges to such cooks’ skill 
and ingenuity. They are perfectly willing 
to spend time and energy to prove that 
they can get along without even the sim- 


plest cooking utensils and equipment. 
In reporting these ideas, we make no at- 
tempt to outline the best method of pro- 
viding food out-of-doors. We have pur- 
posely omitted from this report the most 
frequently used methods of cooking. We 
say very little about the frying pan, not 
because we decry its use, but because the 
way in which it is used is just as much a 
matter of skill indoors as outdoors. 

Many of the ideas are admittedly stunts— 
worth trying once. or worthwhile when en- 
tertaining children. 

The final test of any method used in any 
type of cooking is whether or not the end 
product is something good to eat. As long 
as the objective of cooking out-of-doors is 
to give to food a flavor or an interest dif- 
ficult to duplicate by conventional methods. 
that type of cooking will continue to be 
respected and studied. 

For example, some of our experts objected 
strenuously to any method of pit cooking 
They pointed out that it required much 
time and labor that could be better spent 
in enjoying the out-of-doors. “Why.” asked 
Oliver Kehrlein, “give up the best part of 
the day digging a hole in the ground (blis- 
ters); building a rock-lined well (jambed 
fingers); gathering a countryside of wood 
(back-aches); and then sitting around 
waiting for food to bake? For over a half 
a century I have been providing suste- 
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nance for the inner man, for myself, and for 
over 200 Sierrans at a time, and haye yet 
to see a real outdoorsman bake in a pit.” 
Those who support the idea of pit cooking 
point out that one of their greatest pleas- 
ures in camping is “fixing up a good base 
camp,” and, further, that you really don’t 
have to sit around and wait, nor do you 
have to gather additional wood. By build- 
ing a breakfast fire in the pit, it is ready 
to receive the food for your dinner by the 
time breakfast is over. When the sports 
of the day are finished, all you need to do 
is lift out a beautifully baked dinner. 

But again the question of whether it is 
wise or foolish to bother about pit cooking 
is in most part a matter of taste. If you 
enjoy spending your time building a pit, 
that’s your brand of enjoyment, and you're 
entitled to it. We feel that there is a pos- 
sibility that the outdoor oven—either a pit 
in the ground, or the raised Mexican or 
beehive oven, or the use of their principles 
in conjunction with a barbecue—may pro- 
vide new and interesting food flavors. In 
reporting on it, we give due credit to those 
who have pointed out its disadvantages 
as well as to those who have praised it. 


OVENS 
The accepted version of rock-lined pit con- 
struction is as follows: Allow a space about 
three times as large as the food you are 
going to cook. Slope the sides of the pit 
a little. Line the bottom and sides with 
rocks, choosing flat ones which will not 
tend to roll down to the bottom. Build a 
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Free! One of the most 
heart-warming stories 
you ever read... 


It is “Priority Special,” by Harry 
Bedwell, S. P. operator and noted 
writer of railroad stories for nation- 
al magazines. We have published it 
in a handsomely illustrated, 32-page 
booklet. You can have a copy free 
for the asking. 

To give you an idea of the story— 

Suppose you drove your car 
through a large city during the 
rush hour, and never made a stop 
or a jarring pause... with no one 
getting in your way, and with the 
traffic lights winking green at every 
intersection ...and on top of that, 
suppose that you had as your 
passengers three seriously wounded 
soldiers who would suffer great 


pain from any sudden jar or jolt... 





Translate that into railroad lan- 
guage— say ‘‘Army hospital train”’ 
for “‘car,” “‘S. P.’s crowded Los An- 
geles Division” for “‘city’’—you 
have some idea of the interest and 
suspense packed into this story. 

It was dramatized on “The Main 
Line,”’ our Don Lee-Mutual Net- 
work radio show, on June 6. 

Send your request to Claude E. 
Peterson, Vice President, Southern 
Pacific, Room 735, 65 Market 
Street, San Francisco 5, California. 


The friendly Southern Pacific 
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If you wax window sills, they're eas- 
ier to keep clean...and rain spatters 
won't mar the finish. 








Skilled and trained Lyon movers are 
bonded for your protection. | 
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Clippings from 
the lawn make 
a good mulch 
for most home 
garden plants. 


Those personal belongings so dear to you 


get extra care at Lyon. 


Vinegar “mother” 
will not form if a 
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yy half teaspoon salt 
isadded toa newly 
opened bottle. 





When you move in a Lyon van, you save 
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melted paraffin in 
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press frog down. 


, P on 
the cost of crating. 


Stop flower frogs 
from slipping. Put 







Upholstered furniture 1s never piled at 
Lyon. First vacuumed, then encased in 
heavy paper, it is stored in special racks 


Green peas will not 
shrink or lose color 
if cooked witha cou- 
ple of lettuce leaves. 


















LYON 


VAN & STORAGE CO. 


is the most popular 
mover in the West! 





fire in the pit and let it burn briskly for 
3 or 4 hours, or until the pit is filled with 
hot coals. Then shovel these out and place 
the food in the pit. The food should be 
well wrapped in wet parchment paper or 
put in a wet cloth bag. Cover the wrapped 
food with coals, then put a layer of sand 
or dirt over the coals so that none of the 
steam can escape. Time of cooking will 
depend on amount and kind of food. 





Some experts advise wrapping the cloth- 
covered food in four thicknesses of damp 
newspaper. This holds the heat better, and 
the cloth will not get brown spots on it 
from the coals or rocks. 

Sheepherders throughout the West have 
used this type of oven for years. Whether 
or not rocks are used depends on the type 
of soil. Sandy or granitic soil tends to slide 
into the pit, unless rocks are used. 





The Mexican or Spanish oven employs the 
same principles of heat. Bricks, stone, or 
adobe, or a combination of all three are 
used to build a dome-shaped oven. By 
building a fire in the oven floor, the rocks 
or bricks are preheated for two hours or 
more. The fire, coals, and ashes are then 
scraped out of the oven. Food is inserted 
and the oven closed. The stored-up heat 
does the roasting. 

A square brick pit built alongside the bar- 
becue is an adaptation that combines the 
characteristics of both the hole in the 
ground and the Mexican oven. Since one 
course of bricks will not hold sufficient heat 
for long-time roasting, the coals should be 
used to cover the food, as in pit cooking. 
If a regular roaster is used in such a pit, 
there is no need to wrap the food. 

A Seattle expert who has built a permanent 
cement-and-rock-lined pit in his backyard 
reports: “One advantage of pit cooking is 
that you can build your fire one day, put 
your beans or what have you on to cook, 
and take them out the next day when you 
entertain. This makes recipes with a long 
cooking time a boon. A hoe is handy for 
lifting out the pot, or you can attach a wire 
to the handle. The ‘lifting of the pot’ is 
an effective pre-meal ceremony. I employ 
a simple labor-saver in my pit. It’s a round 
piece of sheet iron with a wire handle. By 
placing this over the coals and throwing 
sand on it, I am able to lift most of the 
sand out clean in one operation.” 


The pit has an extensive historical back- 
ground, having been used for centuries 
throughout the islands of the Pacific. 


NEW ZEALAND VARIATION 

From Mr. and Mrs. Ede J. Wilson of Palo 
Alto, California, comes a description of a 
pit dinner cooked for them by a friend who 
had lived in New Zealand for several years. 
He had attended many of the festivities 
of the New Zealand natives, at which food 
for two or three hundred people was cooked 
in rock-lined pits. Here’s the preparation 
story of the dinner which the Wilsons en- 
joyed. Say they, “The delectable flavor 
lingers yet in our memories.” 

Early in the morning, a fire was built in a 
large pit lined with big, boulder-like rocks. 
In the afternoon, a very few of the larger, 
heavier coals were removed, and about a 
quart of water was thrown on the remain- 
ing coals, causing a huge amount of steam 
to arise. Wet gunny-sacks were immedi- 
ately thrown over this hot, steaming mass. 
In separate large, clean, wet dish towels 
were wrapped quantities of pork chops, 
husked corn, and peeled potatoes, all salted 
(Salt was the only seasoning used.) The 
wrapped food was placed quickly on top 
of the wet gunny-sacks, then another layer 
of wet gunny-sacks was placed over the 
food. Gunny-sacks were also put in around 
the sides of the pit to prevent dirt from 
slipping in. Coals were put on top of the 
gunny-sacks, and dirt was then placed on 
top of it all. Cooking time was five hours. 
When the dirt was removed, the chef was 
very careful not to let any dirt or coals get 
below his top layer of gunny-sacks. He 
folded the sacks carefully as he removed 
them, keeping the dirt always on their in- 
ner fold. 


PIT RECIPE 
Baked Steak with Vegetables: Spread a 
slice of round steak with your favorite 
bread stuffing. Roll and tie with string: 





Perhaps your favorite lake will have to do 
without you again this year, but there’s no 
reason why you must deny yourself the fun 
of camp cooking. (In a backyard pit oven?) 
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w good is the hest? 





I. in 1915, this $4,850 touring car was a 
good automobile—one of the best money 
could buy. In 1915, Union Oil made a good 
line of greases—8 different types “to meet 
every lubrication need.” Today, the lowest- 
priced cars are far better than that 1915 


car. And they sell for about 4% as much. . 





Number of different greases 
made by Union Oil 
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4, But each one knew that if he could put 
out a little bit better product than his com- 
petitors, he could get more business. So they 
all kept racking their brains for improve- 
ments. Progress, from year to year, was 
gradual—as it always is. But in 30 years, 
these combined improvements made a phe- 
nomenal total. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


1945 


2. today, Union Oil makes 78 different 


greases for industry instead of 8! And their 
quality is equally superior. This doesn’t 
mean the car manufacturers and ourselves 
weren’t doing the best we knew howin1915, 
But it does prove the value of competition. 


3. After all, people were quite satisfied 
with 1915 automobiles and greases—in 1915. 
If no improvements had been introduced 
we'd be satisfied with them today. For we’d 
know of nothing better to compare them 
with. But fortunately the manufacturers 
weren’t satisfied. Not that they were any 
more idealistic than the average citizen. 





5. asa result, the American oil and auto- 
motive industries today have completely 
outstripped the rest of the world. No mo- 
nopoly — private or governmental — could 
have accomplished as much. For there sim- 
ply aren’t the incentives to better your 
product when you already control all the 
trade. 


6. so as long as there’s still room for 
improvement in an industry, the only way 
to guarantee maximum progress is to hav- 
an economic system that guarantees maa. 
imum incentives. Our American system 
provides these to a degree no other system 
has ever approached, 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, 
is dedicated to a discussion of how and why American busi- 
ness functions. We hope you’ll feel free to send in any sug- 
—s or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The President, 

inion Oil Company, Union Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM IS FREE ENTERPRISE 
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Lonesome, loo! 


‘Summertime here in Glacier National Park used to be fun 
for me. 

“T liked it when dudes caught sight of me and pointed. If I 
stood still their friends would say, ‘Huh, that’s only a patch 
of snow!’ 

*‘When city folks came climbing up these Montana mountains, 
I’d play hide-and-seek up high, where the clouds are born. 
‘I'd drink from the streams and lakes when trout fishermen 
looked the other way. 

“But this year—like in 1943 and 1944—folks won’t come to 
Glacier Park because the hotels and chalets still will be closed. 
*“Maybe you’ve been lonesome for the lakes and mountains and 
good times in Glacier Park. Well, I’ve been lonesome for 
you, too! 

*‘What a great day it will be when you can all come back here 
again after the war! The Park will be more beautiful, more 
inviting than ever. And Great Northern Railway will have 
even finer, faster trains to bring you here. 

“Yes, some summer soon we’ll have more fun together in 
Glacier National Park in Montana!’’ 


Great Northern City Ticket Office 
679 Market St., San Francisco 5 
Telephone: Sutter 6051 
Arthur L. Scott, General Agent 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


SASKATCHEWAN 
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MONTANA 


Route of, the Empire Builder 








wrap carefully in cabbage leaves; tie again. 
Wrap in wet parchment paper or place in 
a wet cloth bag. Scrub the desired number 
of medium-sized potatoes, carrots, and 
onions; place these in another wet bag, or 
wrap in parchment paper. Place in a pit 
as directed above and cook 4 to 5 hours. 


DUTCH OVEN COOKERY 
The Dutch oven, according to camp cooks 
skilled in its use, should never be consid- 
ered a substitute for the kitchen range. It’s 
a better oven, capable of producing better 
food. There are two types of Dutch ovens 
—the roasting type with basting lid, and 
the camp fire or chuck wagon type, with 
its coal-holding lid. Here’s how each is used. 





Any food ordinarily prepared indoors in a 
roaster-type Dutch oven can be cooked in 
one outdoors. Dig a pit a little larger than 
the oven, build a fire in the pit, and let the 
fire burn until you have a good bed of 
glowing coals. Shovel out most of the coals, 
put the Dutch oven containing the food 
into the pit, and shovel the coals back in 
around and on top of the oven. Place dirt 
or sand over the top so that the heat will 
be regulated and the food won’t burn. 


ROASTER-TYPE DUTCH OVEN RECIPES 
Hunter’s Stew: Cut 2 pounds round steak, 
or lean lamb or veal, into cubes; roll in 
flour and sauté until brown in bacon drip- 
pings or other fat. Dice 3 large onions, 5 
carrots, 5 turnips, 1 small head of celery, 
and 5 large potatoes; place in Dutch oven 
with the meat. Cover meat and vegetables 
with water, season to taste with salt and 
pepper, and bake in the Dutch oven for 
about 114 hours. Serves 4 to 6. 

Hash of the Wilds: Sauté 2 pounds ham- 
burger and 1 large onion, diced, in bacon 
fat until browned. Add 1 (No. 2) can 
kidney beans, 2 cups hot water, and salt 
and pepper to taste. Cook in Dutch oven 
for about 1 hour. Serve with crackers or 
toast. Serves 4 to 6. (Nore: 1 [No. 2] can 
tomatoes and a sprinkling of grated cheese 
may be added, if desired.) 

Spanish Rice: Dice 4 onions and 4% pound 
bacon; sauté until bacon is done. Add 2 
cups cooked rice, 2 (104% oz.) cans tomato 
soup, and salt and pepper to taste; top with 
a little grated cheese, if desired. Bake in 
a Dutch oven 30 minutes. Serves 4 to 6. 
Dutch Oven Beans: Put dried beans in 
Dutch oven with whatever seasonings you 
like, except salt; add 3 cups water per cup 
of beans. Prepare pit in the evening, bring 
beans to a boil, and then bury the Dutch 
oven as directed above. In the morning, 
the beans will be done. Let cool, then, be- 
fore serving, add salt to taste and bring 
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beans to a boil. (This recipe is especially 
adapted to high-mountain camping where 
boiling temperatures are low.) 


CHUCK-WAGON DUTCH OVEN RECIPES 
Not only are all recipes of the roasting type 
usable in a camp-fire or chuck-wagon Dutch 
oven, but biscuits, pies, and even cakes 
can likewise be prepared with great success. 
Biscuits: Dig a shallow pit, 4 inches deep, 
build a fire in it, and let burn for one-half 
hour, or until there are good coals. Heat 
the oven and wipe it out, then put in a 
tablespoon of shortening and the biscuits. 





Cover with the lid and put a shovel full of 
coals on the lid, mixing the coals with a 
few ashes to hold the temperature down. 
Leave 2 inches of coals in the pit, set the 
oven in the pit, and surround with earth. 
This automatically regulates the bottom 
temperature. Lift the lid occasionally to 
inspect the biscuits. If they’re cooking too 
fast, add ashes or dirt to the coals on the 
top. If they’re not browning fast enough, 
kindle more fire on top. 

Pies and Cakes: Place pan containing pie 
or cake in the Dutch oven and proceed as 
for biscuits. When baking cake, don’t peek. 


HEAT CONTROL 

The main trick in Dutch oven cooking, as 
in all outdoor cooking, is in the regulation 
of the heat. In chuck-wagon Dutch oven 
cooking, the bottom heat is regulated by 
covering the coals around the oven with 
dirt. In like manner, the coals exposed to 
the air on top of the lid may give too much 
heat unless ashes or dirt are added. 
With an open fire, a good bed of coals is 
essential. In some localities and with cer- 
tain woods, a separate fire may be needed 
from which to borrow coals. 


REFLECTOR OVEN COOKERY 
Reflector ovens may be purchased from 
any camp outfitting store. To do a good 
job, this type of oven must be kept shiny. 
The inside of the top sheet reflects the 
heat rays in exactly the same manner as 
a mirror reflects light rays; heat rays are 
not reflected from a dull surface. 





The oven should be placed so that the re- 
flected heat from the fire will reach the 
food. Build the fire against a back log or 
a back rock, and place the oven on the 
opposite side of the fire. Keep the fire 
burning continuously at about the same 
intensity during the cooking period so that 
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This covered wagon rides the clouds 


On sky roads that arch over the West, the sturdy DC-3’s of Western 
Air Lines skim trails Kit Carson broke, link towns first joined by stage 
and covered wagon. Today, Chevron Aviation Gasoline brings extra 
power, range, dependability to war-busy planes like these. Tomorrow, 
there’ll be a highway version of this famous flying fuel to bring skyway 


performance to your car. 


Western Air Lines 


flies on Chi ON 


AVIATION GASOLINE 


STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA 


woe He 7.15 P. Muy P. WaT. Don Lee Mutual Network 
9:30 P. M., M.W. T. Inter-Mountain Network 


MONDAY + TUESDAY + THURSDAY + FRIDAY 














Regular brushing with an efficient 
cleanser is one of the essentials for sound 
teeth. It should become a habit early in life. 
A good cleanser is Baking Soda, either Arm & 


Hammer or Cow Brand. 

Both are acceptable as Wr 
tooth cleansers to the 
American Dental Asso- 
ciation Council. 
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OR’ COW BRAND BAKING SODA 
~ ZY 
; 4? O..: Baking Soda is 
<= = used just like any tooth 


if . powder. It not only 

cleans well, but helps 
brighten teeth to their 
natural color, has a 
pleasant after-taste. Children can use it freely 
because its cost is so low—just a few cents for 
a package that will give weeks of brushings. 
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CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 5, #. ¥. 








the heat will be as uniform as _ possible. 
Turn the pan containing the food, as neces- 
sary, to insure even cooking. 

The optimum distance between the oven 
and the fire will depend on the size and 
intensity of the fire and on the type of 
food being cooked. Experience—good old 
trial and error—will be your best guide 
here as in regulating the heat for all types 
of so-called “primitive” cookery. 
Biscuits, cornbread, muffins, scalloped 
dishes, macaroni and cheese, and even 
chicken broilers can be cooked successfully 
in a reflector oven. The cooking time will 
be a little longer than in a regular oven. 






Dp 
WIRE SHELF 


You can also make your own reflector oven 
out of a 5-gallon can. Cut from the length 
of the can a strip about one-third the cir- 
cumference of the can in width. (This will 
be bent down in front to keep the oven 
from rolling.) Run three wires lengthwise 
through the can to serve as a shelf to hold 
the pan of food. Place the oven beside a 
shallow trench filled with hot coals, and 
put rocks behind it to hold it steady. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 

There are many stunts in outdoor cookery 
which, according to the seasoned camper, 
properly belong in the Swiss Family Robin- 
son class. But even these have good back- 
grounds in primitive cookery and can pro- 
duce well-cooked food. Frying on preheated 
flat rocks, baking in hot ashes, and tin-can 
stove cookery are in this category. 

In case you missed such sport in your 
youth, here’s how it’s done. 


HOT-ASH BAKING 
Let the fire burn for an hour or so until 
a good bed of coals has collected. Shovel 
most of the coals aside, lay the food to be 
baked in the remaining coals, and cover 
with those just removed. 
Potatoes Baked in Hot Ashes: Wash pota- 
toes and wrap individually in several thick- 
nesses of thoroughly wet newspaper. Rake 
back coals, drop in wrapped potatoes, and 
cover with coals. Bake for 144 to 2 hours, 
depending on size of potatoes. Using a 
splinter of wood, test for doneness before 
removing from coals. (The Boy Scout uses 
mud instead of newspaper. The potato is 
simply covered with a 44-inch layer of thick 
mud before baking; when done, the mud 
can easily be chipped off.) 
A variation: Run an apple corer the length 
of each raw potato, and fill the hole with 
a link sausage. Plug ends with pieces of 
potato to avoid burning the sausage. Wrap 
in wet newspaper and proceed as above. 
Corn Baked in Hot Ashes: Pull corn husks 
back carefully, remove silk, and cut out any 
wormy spots. Re-cover with husks, wrap 
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Cream Deodorant 
Safely helps 


1. Does not irritate skin. Does not rot 
dresses or men’s shirts. 
Prevents under-arm odor. Helps stop 
perspiration safely. 
A pure, white, antiseptic, stainless 
vanishing cream. 
No waiting to dry. Can be used right 
after shaving. 
Awarded Approval Seal of American 
Institute of Laundering — harmless to 
fabric. Use Arrid regularly. 


3% Pius tax Also 59¢ jars 
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Enjoy being out-of-doors. 
Jitter-Bug’s invisible film 
of protection repels mos- 
quitoes, chiggers, red 
bugs, sand fleas, sand 
flies and ticks. 


35+ at your Fates 


BECKER-BISCHOFF CHEMICAL CO. 
3804 W. PINE « ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 
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each ear in newspaper that has been well 
saturated with water, and proceed as for 
baked potatoes. Corn will cook in from 4% 
to 34 hour. 

A variation: Wrap half a slice of bacon 
around the corn before re-covering it with 
the husks. 

Fish Baked in Hot Ashes: Clean fish and 
stuff with your favorite bread stuffing, if 
desired. Wrap it carefully in cabbage or 
lettuce leaves and then in a cloth sack. 
Cover it with several layers of wet news- 
paper and proceed as for baked potatoes. 
Cook 1 to 2 hours, depending on size of fish. 


SEE YOU THROUGH 





HOT-ROCK COOKERY 
A rock heated for about an hour in a hot 
fire makes a good hot plate for frying eggs. 
hamburgers, trout, etc. Choose rocks which 
are flat and not too thick, and which won’t 
chip when heated. 


Wherever you.buy your motor oil—at car 


dealers, garages, Helpful Associated Dealers, 





independent stations—it pays to insist on 


TIN CAN STOVE ; ye 
i Veedol 100% Pennsylvania. Veedol meets today’s difficult 
KING , “e ae 
2" are motoring conditions more than halfway: It is still made from 


100% Bradford Pennsylvania crude, the world’s finest... still 


cae x tough and long-lasting...still selling at its low pre-war price. 


Wood is Vital for War — Prevent Forest Fires 


A fairly satisfactory wood stove can be 
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the fire to be built inside the can. At the 
top of the can, on the opposite side from 
the wood opening, snip out a 2-inch hole. 
This will act as a chimney. Food can be 
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fried directly on the tin top (excellent for 
flapjacks and French toast) or a pan can 
be placed on top and food cooked in the 
usual way. Be sure to keep the fire small. 
With a little too much wood, the can will 
become red hot. 

If you want to test your prowess with a 
tin can stove, try this version of a fried egg 
sandwich. 








1. No rubbing or 
scrubbing. 







Due to the crowded conditions in Port- 


2. Dissolves smudge, 
soil, kitchen grease. 





land hotels, reservations should be made 
at least one week in advance of arrival. 








Fried Nest Eggs: Carefully cut out the cen- 
ter from a slice of bread, making a hole 
about 21% inches in diameter. Melt a little 
fat in a skillet, put in the slice of bread, 
and carefully break an egg into the hole. 
After a few minutes, loosen the whole thing 
with a knife or pancake turner and flip it 
over. When done, top with a buttered slice 
of bread and eat as a sandwich. (If you 
prefer your egg sunny-side up, omit the 
flipping.) 

A variation: Toast one side of a slice of 
bread. Put an egg on to fry. When the 


3. Refreshens color— 
keeps white paint 
white. 















4. Cleans without 
spotting or streaking. 





TO BE SAFE 





5. Deodorizes and 
mildly disinfects. 






6. No water—no 
rinsing — no drying. 






7. Safe to paint and 
hands. 














egg is half done, carefully press the un- 
toasted side of the bread into the egg. Let Quick sag fd Burns ms 5 0 . 0 cE 
it cook a half-minute or so longer, then // Cuts — Sue nburn \\ 





AT DRUG STORES The original liquid paint cleaner 





serve egg-side up. 
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The Charles T. Beringer ranch house near St. Helena, California, overlooking Napa Valley. J. Clarence Felciano, Santa Rosa, architect 


Typical ranch house? 


Y ou COULD tag this house as the typical 
Western ranch house, but in so doing, you 
might miss a lot that it can tell you about 
planning your own home. 

Good ranch houses become “typical” only 
when they are in typical Western settings. 
Fortunately, the ranch house as an archi- 
tectural form is flexible enough to adapt 





Old wood stove with “water-back” connected with tank supplies 
hot water needs in winter. Pine walls, and common tile above sink 
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itself to any setting. Here, it stretches out 
on the shelf of a mountain, high above the 
Napa Valley. It is important, in this house, 
that both kitchen and living room receive 
their share of the view. Important, too, 
that these areas have a free and easy access 
to the outdoor living areas. 

Planning perfectionists point out that this 





aa 


traditional plan (living area flanked by 
service and bedroom wings) is awkward 
from the traffic circulation standpoint. The 
living room must be crossed to go from en- 
trance to kitchen, from kitchen to bedroom. 
Of a home in the city, this would be valid 
criticism, but most country-home house- 
keepers claim that they like to walk 





Dining end of kitchen. Doors into living room and porch at right. 
Suggestions of old ranch kitchen are handled with good restraint 
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Front door. Bedroom wing at right. (See photo, top left.) Paving along the Board and batten, originally used because of low cost, 
side of the house, including parking areca, is small gravel rolled into hot oil is now a treatment symbolizing the ranch house to many 


through the living room, and that the front- ‘ on 
doorbell pushers are few. Actually, the 
“front” door of this home could be elimi- ~X 


nated. Visitors invariably turn into the 
parking area and enter through the kitchen 
or covered porch. 

How to build this type of home on a sub- 
urban lot? See plan below. 
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Maid’s quarters, guest bedroom, storage 
and tool rooms may be eliminated. Service 
area could be cut down. If storage space 
is required, garage might be substituted 
for car port. 





a Next addition planned by Beringers is a protected outdoor living room between pool and 
house. Hand-carved, covered gate, right. Vineyard behind house changes color with season 
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Open car port gives adequate protection. 
Tree-planted, gravel parking area is at left 
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| Rural living 


There’s a difference between 
a city house in the country 


- « « and a country home 


W.. HAVE had occasion, in the last few 
years, to watch several families leave city 
homes and move into the country. Each 
family sought its own special rewards, and 
followed its individual pattern of living. 
There is no common pattern. Life in the 
country is as varied as are the people and 
the land. 

On these pages we report the case history 
of architect Pietro Belluschi of Portland, 
Oregon. Architect Belluschi’s appraisal of 
the advantages of country living, recorded 
below in his own words, is made after more 
than two years of experience. 

The potentialities of country living are as 
limitless as a lump of clay in the potter’s 
hands. The surroundings can be moulded 
and shaped by the owner’s will to yield rich 
physical and spiritual returns. They can 
teach him many more subtle things than 
he can ever learn in the crowded surround- 
ings of a city. They can give room to grow 
in—a man and his children—room to be 
apart from others. They give him oppor- 
tunity to gain renewed energy in solitude 
and quiet, to absorb sunshine, to flex flabby 
muscles in productive play. Yet with all 
the solitude and elbow room so necessary 
as a counterpart to our feverish times, he 
can still become a part of a closely-knit 
community through interdependence on 
neighbors. The meaning of neighborhood 
becomes a reality in the country where the 
needs are more basic and the skills more 
sasily exchanged. One can exchange milk 





Covered court provides protected play area, outdoor dining space 
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Old cherry trees taller than barn (which will be altered to include studio, guest bedrooms) 


for vegetables, grapes for walnuts; mechan- 
ical skill for building skill, plowing for har- 
vest aid. 

(Anyone planning on building in the coun- 
try should carefully analyze the type of 
“country” he is moving into. An acre in a 
subdivision thirty or forty miles from town 
can often be no more than a collection of 
large city lots. Architect Belluschi’s coun- 
try living is true rural living wherein one 
builds a home in a community where farm 
life predominates.) 

With a little space around him, a man can 
plan his house so that it can grow and con- 
tract with his family—grow when the chil- 
dren are growing, contract or alter when 
the children embark upon their own lives. 
In the beginning he can build (or remodel) 
a primary unit—kitchen, bath, living room 
—and later, as his means permit or needs 
demand, arrange other living spaces where 
they will function most efficiently and 
gracefully. Children’s bedrooms and play 
courts can be given their own sphere, while 





quiet zones can be provided for adult mem- 
bers of the family. Hobby and recreational 
areas—the noise areas—can be isolated 
from sleeping rooms. Utility rooms can be 
made convenient and economical. 

(If the idea of building a primary unit of 
minimum size and later adding separate 
buildings for children’s bedrooms, guest 
rooms, hobby rooms, and so forth appeals 
to you, you will find it necessary to choose 
a site beyond suburban areas. Watch for 
restrictions against separate buildings, buy 
sufficient land to give such groupings ade- 
quate space and background.) 

A building program of this type is being 
made, possible (even in cold winter climates) 
for the first time by improved methods of 
insulation and heating, especially electric 
heating. Individual rooms no longer are 
dependent upon a centralized location for 
heat, light, or other mechanical services. 
Both windows and walls may be insulated 
against cold in winter and heat in summer. 
Basements—damp, dark, poorly lighted 


P. A. DEARBORN 
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Glass was important in remodeling. See living room wall at right 
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Living room from kitchen. Natural finish on spruce walls and ceil- 
ings gives feeling of informal comfort, blends with surroundings 


and ventilated, and accessible only by steep 
stairs—can be supplanted more economi- 
cally by ground-level utility rooms. 





Our own farmhouse, when we first saw it, 
had the appearance and plan of many other 
houses on small acreages. (See original 
plan.) It was separated from the highway 
by a double row of firs. Several apple and 
pear trees were grouped closer. A pump 
house, barn, chicken house, and other out- 
buildings were disposed at a distance. An 
orchard, vineyard, berry patch, and three 
clear acres, gently sloping to a creek, made 
up the remainder. 

Wartime limitations restricted the scope of 
alterations. However, with some concrete, 
some salvaged material, a few cedar logs 
from nearby woods, and some paint, the 
original plan assumed less formal outline. 


_The covered court between house and 
pump house, which was undertaken a few 
months later, provides an excellent play 
space for the children during damp weather, 
and delightful dining on summer evenings. 
After the war, a deep freeze unit and cold 
storage room will be added in the pump 
house for winter storage of fruit, wines, 
berries, and other produce of the land. The 
present barn is larger than necessary for 
purely farm purposes. The additional space 
will be altered to include a studio and guest 
bedrooms. 

Within the house, the old fireplace was sup- 
planted by a concrete corner hearth raised 
sixteen inches off the floor. It has become 
a focal point for both family and guests, 
since it is visible from the kitchen, dining 
alcove, and living room. The davenport, 
sideboard, all built-ins, the dining table, 
and coffee table were made by the carpen- 
ter on the job. A convenient maple sapling 
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provided all the posts for the latter two. 
In the remodeling of our house, we were 
able to utilize the carpentry skill of one 
of our neighbors, skill difficult to obtain 
at any price nowadays. Incidentally, it is 
this same type of local building skill that 
produces much of the effortless architecture 
with which rural communities so often are 
blessed, free from the stereotyped veneer 
of city imitators. It uses local materials 
and fulfills specific local needs, a spirit 
which created the best works of the New 
England era. 





Living room toward kitchen alcove. Fireplace is 16 inches off floor, 
open on two sides, visible from kitchen, dining alcove, living room 


The matter of monetary outlay in a rural 
program like this is variable. A man can 
own just as expensive (or inexpensive) an 
automobile, the same type of refrigerator, 
radio, or other mechanical convenience in 
the country as in the city. Thermopane, in- 
sulation materials, and other mechanical 
equipment will cost the same in both lo- 
calities—perhaps a little more in the coun- 
try. However, for the same expenditure of 
money, I believe the man in the country 
has at his disposal infinitely greater pos- 
sibilities for balanced living. 
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Weassuuns are not awed by labels. For 
instance, a casual observer might say that 
the objects above are an oil can, a wooden 
potato masher, and a divided chick feeder. 
For a Western outdoor dinner party, they 
become a pretzel holder, a doughnut stand, 
and a relish dish, merely by virtue of a 
coat of white paint and a couple of decals. 
In this issue we give you a good three 
dozen such ideas to make your outdoor 
entertaining “go” more smoothly and to 
give it added color. Once you get started 
on these barbecue accessories, you'll find 
it hard to hold yourself back. Inspiration 
will pile on inspiration—one visit to a hard- 
ware store, one can of white paint, and one 
package of decals will fill you with a rare 
sense of power! 





Here a sugar scoop becomes a server for 
popcorn, pretzels, or what you will. In- 
stead of the decals, you might use poster 
paint for the decorations. The painting is 
easily made waterproof by covering with 
a coat of clear shellac. 





Candle-light belongs outdoors, of course; 
it’s as good at the barbecue as in the ban- 
quet hall. Set the candle in a dime-store 
glass ash tray and shield it with an old- 
fashioned glass lamp chimney or a lantern 
globe. The latter are both available at 
hardware stores. 

Kitchen tongs, brightened with a coat of 
paint, are good for lifting hot foods, such 
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Outdoor 
entertaining 


accessories 


as French fries or biscuits, out of the pans 
in which they are cooked. The tongs are 
also useful for serving green salads, corn on 
the cob, and so forth. 








The mobility of an ice bucket is consider- 
ably facilitated by the addition of a rec- 
tangular frame. The wheels and axle are 
from a child’s push toy. The bucket is 
attached with two hooks on each side so 
that it hangs level, whatever the angle of 
the frame. The tray (at left )is an old 
picture frame which has been filled in with 





Barrels serve as storage places for the bar- 
becue paraphernalia. Kept in the outdoor 
cooking area, they are painted to match 
the accessories, and lined with canvas. 





Pockets in the lining hold the barbecue 
equipment. The barrel lids protect the con- 
tents from moisture and dust. 





A sleeve board, covered with paint instead 
of padding, becomes a sort of non-revolving 
lazy Susan and holds various condiments— 
salt and pepper, meat sauces, vinegar, spe- 
cial relishes, etc. 


a piece of plywood. The tray may be stained 
and shellacked, or painted, as shown. 

The wire frame on the decorated chicken 
feeder (at right) is to be covered, lamp- 
shade fashion, with tarlatan or crinoline. 
The result is a large food container, proof 
against insects and dust. The frame can 
also be used separately over other dishes. 
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The relish dish on the left is a child’s di- 
vided plastic one, obtainable in several 
bright colors. A plastic cooky cutter makes 
an excellent holder for paper napkins, or 
it can be used as an individual napkin ring. 
Thirsty guests fill their own glasses with 
ice water from the bucket, farm-style. The 
bucket may be tin, painted white, or enam- 


On the top step, the canapé server was, 
before being painted and decorated, a paint 
scraper. The wire brush beside it is used 
for cleaning the grills of an outdoor oven. 
Handles and decals are added to a wooden 
silver box; result—a server for crackers, 
popcorn, potato chips, and pretzels. 

The too-short handle of a cooking fork is 
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elware, as shown. Bucket, dipper, and lid 
are decorated to match. If the bucket has 
no lid of its own, one can be made from 
plywood or even heavy cardboard. 

The colorful plastic dust-pan (upper right) 
takes on a few decals and a new identity: 
it serves cookies, cake, canapés, sandwiches 
—whatever you wish. Star-shaped chick 


supplemented with a piece of doweling, 
which is attached by boring a hole in the 
handle, shaping the end of the dowel to 
fit it, and attaching with household cement. 
The handle supplement is wrapped with 
leather. The coal shovel next to it has be- 
come a server for buns, vegetables, or what- 


have-you. 


JAMES A. LAWRENCE 





founts, minus the water jars that fit into 
them, become about the most versatile con- 
tainers of the lot, as the picture shows. 
Here. with decoration and imagination, 
they have evolved into ash trays and nut 
dishes; they might also be individual des- 
sert dishes, serving dishes for relishes, or 


“bowls” for canapé spreads. 


A mason’s trowel is decorated to use for a 
cake server. The bread dish was originally 
a chick feeder. The cover has been removed, 
and the feeder itself has been deterred from 
serving its original purpose, with paint and 
decals. A paper-hanger’s smoothing brush 
is excellent for brushing off the picnic table 


and other surfaces. 
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in Central California Gardens 
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I. AUGUST PASSES in your garden as just 
another month of summer days, you can 
look forward to a bleak and barren stretch 
from November or December to spring. 
This is the time when you should be set- 
ting out certain plants (such as the vari- 
ous cabbage crops) and sowing seeds of 
many others from which you expect food 
or color during fall and winter. In Group 
3, where August temperatures may make 
care of seedlings and small plants especially 
difficult, it is a good idea to prepare the 
ground now for planting next month, so 
that work may go forward rapidly. 


Tall vigetalles 


Most fall vegetables, including beets, car- 
rots, turnips, parsnips, salsify, parsley, kale, 
kohlrabi, and lettuce, may be sown for fall 
crops in all Groups. (September may be 
preferred in Group 8 in the case of root and 
leaf crops.) If you don’t have space for 
these crops at present, make room and sow 
them early next month. 

You should try to set out cabbages, cauli- 
flower, Brussels sprouts, and broccoli if you 
possibly can, as they should be almost fully 
matured before the weather turns cold. 
(More about fall planting on page 40.) 


Late sowings of beans, corn, and squash 
may be made in Groups 2 and 8, though 
you should not be surprised if their har- 
vests are shortened by October frosts. 


There’s no better time than right now to 
apply a mulch of manure, peat, pumice, 
redwood bark, and the like. Even a 1-inch 
layer spread over the ground is advan- 
tageous. In the dry months, it acts as a 
blanket and prevents and slows up drying 
out of the soil. When the rains come, it 
prevents packing, keeps down weeds, im- 
proves drainage, and allows the gardener 
to work around the plants much sooner 
after a rain. 

Slippery and gummy when wet, slow to dry 
out after the rain, adobe soil will not be 
helped much by a thin mulch. If you can’t 
arrange a 2- or 3-inch layer of some kind, 
it is best to make raised beds along a well- 
drained path so that you can work them 
in the rainy season. 


Reports from readers who have used pum- 
ice (light, porous particles 4 to 14 inch in 
size) to lighten adobe soil are encouraging. 
Unlike sand, these particles stay put in the 
soil, rather than washing through, and 
lighten the soil permanently. Although just 
as expensive as manure, pumice is not used 





up in a season or two. Its permanency 
makes it cheaper. By improving the drain- 
age in adobe soil, it makés winter garden- 
ing easier. (Don’t spade in any of the 
mulches. There’s also no advantage to 
spading or turning over the soil at this 
time of the year.) 


It takes from 10 to 12 weeks for most fall 


and winter blooming annuals to come into 
bloom. If, therefore, you sow seed this 


- month, you should have some bloom before 


the first hard frosts. 

Whether you sow seed in flats or in the 
open ground, an even, never-failing mois- 
ture is the first and most important re- 
quirement. Once you let young seedlings 
dry out, they never quite regain their orig- 
inal vigor. Among the seeds best planted 
in the open ground are calendula, candy- 
tuft, cornflower, clarkia, dimorphotheca, 
godetia, larkspur, Shirley poppy, Sweet 
Pea, and Virginia stock. If you cover the 
seeded areas with burlap or muslin which 
is kept moist until the seeds have ger- 
minated, there will be less danger from dry- 
ing out—always the biggest hazard in sum- 
mer seed-sowing. 

In flats, you may sow cynoglossum, ne- 
mesia, penstemon, pansy, Primula mala- 
coides, schizanthus, snapdragon, stock, ni- 
gella, scabiosa, and viola. 


More than ever, see that chrysanthemums 
get plenty of water. Letting them dry out 
at this season will result in inferior blooms 
and will encourage attacks by red spider. 
If large flowers are desired, some disbud- 
ding will be necessary. Use a multi-purpose 
spray or dust to control black aphis and red 
spider. If chrysanthemums were planted 
in unfertilized soil, a feeding with liquid 
manure or with commercial fertilizer will 
be of benefit to them as they reach the bud- 
ding stage. 


his 

Some gardeners mistakenly believe that 
bearded (German) iris should be given no 
water whatsoever during the summer 
months. Complete lack of water causes the 
foliage to become stunted and may actu- 
ally retard growth of the rhizomes. A 
monthly watering through the summer 
months is a good practice in the drier sec- 
tions of California. 

The best time to divide iris is after they 
have finished blooming. However, it is pos- 
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sible to divide them this month in Groups 
1 and 2; September will be a better time 
in Group 3. Some of the more vigorous 
growing varieties should be divided every 
two or three years—or whenever the rhi- 
zomes become crowded and overlap each 
other. Others do not require it oftener than 
once in four years. Do not cut back the 
foliage of German iris except when lifting 
and replanting. In the latter case, cut fo- 
liage back about one half. 


hulls 


The budding stems of the old-fashioned, 
fragrant, pink-flowered amaryllis (Bella- 
donna-Lily) are just coming through the 
ground about now. This is a good time to 
give them a boost with some water. 
August is the month for planting freesias, 
among the most fragrant of all bulbs. If 
you plant them now, you can be sure of 
bloom early in the spring. They should have 
a very sunny position in well-drained soil. 
Do not use manure on the soil around the 
bulbs. If fertilizer is required, use steamed 
bone meal. 

This month yoi may also plant ixias, spar- 
axis, moraeas, dietes, and Gladiolus tristis. 


Ain 


Asters are now almost ready to bloom, and 
it is very important that you water them 
correctly. They need plenty of soil mois- 
ture, but should never be watered over- 
head. Let the water run slowly between 
the plants. Commercial growers of asters 
frequently place a mulch of straw around 
the plants. Mulches of coffee hulls, peat 
moss, grass clippings, or manure may also 
be used. 

If any of your asters show signs of the 
wilt disease, remove and destroy them. 
There is no known cure or preventive for 
this disease other than the use of wilt- 
resistant seed strains. If you have wilt in 
your present aster beds, make a mental 
note not to replant them in the same loca- 
tion next year, and be sure to order seed of 
wilt-resistant strain. 


Snaparagons 

Few flowers are as useful and effective as 
snapdragons. Many gardeners, however, 
fail to derive full benefit from them be- 
cause they plant them too late. The best 
snapdragons—and longest blooming—are 
those that are started from seed in August, 
and are planted out in mid-September, or 
not later than October first. Well developed 
plants will be ready to bloom by Thanks- 


giving or Christmas, and you can enjoy 
their color outdoors and in, until the hot 
weather comes. Many colors and color mix- 
tures are available. We have found the 
Autumn Glow and copper shades, the white 
Alaska, the yellow Canary, the brilliant 
crimson Monarch, and the Rosalie (rose 
underlaid with amber) most useful both for 
cutting and for garden effects. 


Lenitomon 


Penstemons are among the most reliable 
of perennials so far as long life and bloom 
are concerned, and they are very easy to 
grow. If you start them from seed this 
month, and set out the plants in the fall, 
you can be sure of bloom next summer. 
There is a comparatively new variety with 
much larger flowers than the old type. It is 
available only in mixed shades, as hybrid 
penstemons do not come true from seed. 
It is best to propagate them from cuttings 
taken from selected plants if you want spe- 
cial colors. 


%, ° 

This is a good time to make cuttings of 
your favorite geraniums, especially if the 
present plants are old, woody, and over- 
grown. Make the cuttings from firm shoots 
of this year’s growth. (When right for 
making cuttings, the stem will snap off, 
leaving a little of the “bark” on one side. 
It should not be so soft that it bends, nor 
so brittle that it breaks off completely.) 
Cuttings should be 4 or 5 inches long, and 
should be allowed to wilt for a few days 
before being put in the rooting medium. 
Wilting eliminates excess moisture and re- 
duces the possibility of rot. The bottom 
tips of the cuttings may be treated with 
hormone powder for quicker, surer rooting, 
but will root easily if untreated. Place the 
cuttings in coarse sand, and do not keep 
them covered with glass or cloth. The sand 
should be kept moist, but not too moist, as 
the cuttings decay easily when they are 
kept too wet. 


elargorniuma 

Martha ‘Washington geraniums (pelargo- 
niums) may also be propagated from cut- 
tings at this time. Many gardeners cut 
their pelargoniums back in summer, after 
blooming, to encourage new growth for cut- 
tings. It is best to cut back those growing 
outside no later than the first of Septem- 
ber, as the young shoots which follow as a 
result of such pruning are tender and may 
be injured by frosts. 


Experienced gardeners prefer to prune their 
pelargoniums lightly (mostly by pinching 
back) throughout the active growing 
period. ‘This keeps the plants trim and 
bushy, and makes severe pruning unneces- 
sary at any time. 


This is the dormant period for Oriental 
poppies, and is the best time for trans- 
planting them. At this time, too, it is pos- 
sible to make root cuttings—by far the 
easiest and quickest method of propagat- 
ing these exotic perennials. All you have 
to do is to take short sections of the roots 
—about 14% or 2 inches long—and place 
them horizontally, on top of the soil, in a 
flat. Cover with one or two inches of soil. 
and water thoroughly. In six or seven 
weeks, you will have small, rooted plants 
which may then be potted up and grown 
until they are large enough to be set out 
in the garden. 


Don’t forget to give your fruit trees (espe- 
cially newly planted ones), berries, coni- 
fers, and all broad-leafed shrubs and trees 
(with the exception of natives) a watering 
this month. Make it a thorough soaking 
so that the root area will be completely 
moistened. 


Yruming 

Cane berries may be pruned after harvests 
so that all energy may be diverted to the 
new growth on which next year’s fruit will 
appear. Cut the old canes to the ground. 
Raspberry canes are biennial. They grow 
one year, bear fruit the next, and after that 
they’re valueless. 


Pak contol 


If you see moths flying over your lawn in 
the evening, you had better plan to treat 
it for sod webworm. A soil fumigant gives 
good ,control, but lead arsenate added to a 
summer oil spray may be needed in severe 
infestations. 


In August, many perennial weeds, such as 
wild Morning Glory, wild blackberry, Poi- 
son-Oak, and Poison Ivy are “ripe” for 
killing. New hormone sprays are now avail- 
able which kill effectively without steriliz- 
ing the soil. Neither are they toxic to hu- 
mans or animals. These sprays are usually 
most effective if applied when the temper- 
ature is 70 degrees or higher. 

(See pages 50, 51 for more about pests.) 
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For Peanut Custard, put generous spoon- 
ful of crushed peanut brittle in custard 
cups before pouring in custard mixture 





Hot Sandwich: Cover slice of toast with 
lightly sautéed onion rings; spread with 
mayonnaise; sprinkle with cheese; broil 
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Marinate canned sliced or button mush- 
rooms in French dressing; drain. Add to 
tossed green, vegetable, seafood salads 
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Fill center of a rice ring with creamed 
chicken; circle with oven-heated peach 
halves topped with dab of currant jelly 





An invitation: Send your favorite 
in-tune-with-the-times recipes to 
Sunset Magazine, 576 Sacramento 
St., San Francisco 11. For each 
recipe used, Sunset pays $2 upon 
publication. 
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Quick tricks—little dashes of imagination that give even the most familiar foods 
a new twist—are always welcomed by the busy meal planners. Sketched on the 
Kitchen Cabinet pages this month are eight such simple aids to interesting menus 


FAVORITE CHILE CON CARNE 


Sweet pickle relish gives this version of 
a favorite dish a special piquancy. 
2 cups kidney or pink beans 
1 pound ground beef (or 2 pound each 
beef and pork) 
green pepper, finely chopped 
large onion, finely chopped 
tablespoons butter, margarine, or 
drippings 
cups canned or stewed fresh tomatoes 
cups bottled sweet pickle relish 
to 2 teaspoons chili powder 
V2 teaspoon dry mustard 
Salt and pepper to taste 
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Wash and pick over beans; soak over- 
night, or for at least 5 or 6 hours. Then 
simmer gently in the soaking water 
until tender, adding water as necessary 
to keep beans covered; drain. 


Sauté beef, green pepper, and onion in 
butter, margarine, or drippings until 
nicely browned; add tomatoes, relish, 
and seasonings; simmer 5 minutes. Add 
beans, cover, and simmer for about 45 
minutes before serving. Serves 6 gen- 


erously —A. C. M., Oakland. 


TOMATO CHUTNEY ' 


If you can spare the sugar, be sure to 

try this flavorful chutney. It’s a perfect 

accompaniment to meat dishes. 

large tomatoes, peeled and chopped 

green peppers, ground 

sweet red peppers, ground 

medium-sized onions, ground 

clove garlic, ground 

cup seedless raisins 

tiny dried chillies 

tablespoon salt 

teaspoon each: black pepper, curry pow- 
der, ginger, and allspice 
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cups vinegar 
cups brown sugar 


Ld 


Put all ingredients in a large saucepan 
and mix well. Simmer, stirring fre- 
quently, for about 134 hours, or until 
quite thick. Turn into clean, hot jars 
and seal at once. Makes about 31% pints. 
—H.N., San Francisco. 
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BUFFET SUPPER 
* Favorite Chile Con Carne 
Fresh Vegetable Salad Bow! 
*%Tomato Chutney Olives and Pickles 
Garlic French Bread 
Chilled Melon Coffee 











COTTAGE CHEESE-NOODLE CASSEROLE 


The combination of flavors in this meat- 
less main-dish casserole is unusual—and 
unusually good. The dill seed, which has 
a flavor not unlike that of caraway, gives 
it a “special something.” 

(6 oz.) package fine noodles 

tablespoon butter or margarine 

tablespoon flour 

cup buttermilk 

Salt and pepper to taste 

teaspoon dill seed 

egg yolk, slightly beaten 

cups cottage cheese 
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SALMON-RI 


Other kinds of fish—tuna or any white 
fish such as halibut or sea bass—can be 
used in this recipe, but salmon is espe- 
cially good. 


nN 


eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately 
V2 cup milk 


_ 


tablespoon minced onion 


_ 


teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
V4 teaspoon celery seed 
Salt and pepper to taste 
12 cups flaked, cooked or canned salmon 
cup cooked rice 
Grated cheese 


~ 


Cook noodles in boiling salted water 
until tender; drain and rinse with cold 
water. Melt butter and stir in flour; 
add buttermilk gradually, stirring con- 
stantly, and cook until mixture is thick- 
ened and smooth; add salt, pepper, and 
dill seed. Let sauce cool slightly, then 
add egg yolk. Mix sauce and cottage 
cheese; add noodles. Turn into a greased 
sasserole and bake in a moderately hot 
oven (375°) about 30 minutes. Serves 6. 


—H. P. M., Oakland.* 


CE PUFFS 

Beat egg yolks slightly; add milk and 
seasonings, then fish and rice. Last, fold 
in the stiffly beaten egg whites. Turn 
into 4 greased individual casseroles and 
bake in a moderately hot oven (375°) 
for 30 minutes, or until firm. A few 
minutes before removing from the oven, 
sprinkle grated cheese over the top and 
allow it to melt. Serve plain or with 
tomato, mushroom, egg, or cheese sauce. 
(If cheese sauce is used, omit the grated 
cheese called for above.) Serves 4.— 


A. W. H., Santa Rosa, Calif. 




























































































BEAUTIFUL, PRACTICAL, DESIGNED TO SAVE STEPS 


NEW FREEDOM 


with a gas equipped kitchen 
“staffed” by the FLAME FAMILY 


\4 Speedy will lop precious min- 


y m4 











utes daily from your “KP” duty. Cleany will save you time and effort in 
keeping your kitchen, your entire home, clean. Steady will prove always 
N 
dependable. Flexy will bring you exclusive advantages in fuel-flexibility: 
VW | 
’ ae | 
low heat, high heat, any temperature between. ne.) 
me WEST 
Thrifty will befriend your budget. ‘GAS 
Put a// these jolly Quints to work in your new or ave eee conomicat 


remodeled home, by having it gas-equipped, the 
modern way! Please consult your gas company, 


THE PACIFPIC COAST GAS ASSOCHATIO-N 
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Dressing for fresh pear salad: Mix 1 cup 
cottage cheese, 3 tablespoons each may- 
onnaise and orange marmalade, little salt 








To turn corn pudding into a main dish, 
add chopped wieners, Vienna sausage, or 
luncheon meat to mixture before baking 








To make a piquant dressing for sliced 
tomatoes, add generous spoonful of pre- 
pared horseradish to French dressing 





An hors d‘oeuvre: Moisten flaked tuna or 
crab with mayonnaise; season well. Stuff 
tender stalks of celery with the mixture 





A reminder: Every recipe that ap- 
pears in Kitchen Cabinet has been 
twice-tested—first by the con- 
tributor, and secondly by Sunset’s 
Home Economics Editor. All 
measurements are level. 
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CURRIED STUFFED EG&S 


Use these eggs as a salad garnish, or 
serve them on crisp greens as a salad 
by themselves. 

6 hard-cooked eggs 

3 tablespoons mayonnaise 

1 teaspoon curry powder 

1 tablespoon tarragon vinegar 

Salt to taste 

Cut eggs in half lengthwise. Remove 
yolks; mash or force through sieve; add 
mayonnaise, curry powder, vinegar, and 
salt. Refill whites with the mixture and 


chill thoroughly before serving. Garnish 
with paprika or chopped parsley. — 
—F.K.R., Palo Alto, Calif. 

(Nore: For a delicious main dish, put a 
layer of rice or noodles in a greased 
casserole, arrange the stuffed egg halves 
on top, and cover with well-seasoned 
cream sauce. Sprinkle with buttered 
bread crumbs or crushed cornflakes and 
bake in a moderate oven [350°] just 
until thoroughly heated.) 


CHANTILLY FRENCH DRESSING 


Add this recipe to your collection of 
interesting French dressing variations. 
1 cup French dressing 
V2 cup thinly sliced stuffed olives 
green pepper, minced 
1 medium-sized onion, grated 
V2 teaspoon paprika 


Combine all ingredients in a covered jar 
and shake well before using. 

This is a delicious dressing to serve with 
chilled, cooked cauliflower, asparagus 
tips, Sliced tomatoes, or hearts of let- 


FRESH PEACH 


Don’t let peach season go by without 
serving this luscious dessert. 


tablespoon plain, unflavored gelatin 
VY cup cold water 

12 cups peach pulp 

V2 cup confectioners’ sugar 

tablespoon lemon juice 


~ 
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V4 teaspoon salt 

V2 teaspoon vanilla 

V4 teaspoon almond extract 
cups light cream 


nN 


Soften gelatin in cold water; dissolve 


HONEY 


Thin, lightly buttered slices of this 

sweet, fruity bread are a perfect ac- 

companiment to fresh fruit desserts, and 

they’re particularly delicious with tea. 

The bread also makes excellent toast. 

cups sifted all-purpose flour 

V2 teaspoon baking soda 

V2 teaspoon salt 

V2 teaspoon cloves 

cup chopped walnuts 

24 cup chopped candied orange peel, lemon 
peel, or citron (use 24 cup raisins or 
grated rind of 1 orange if candied fruit 
is not available) 

12 cups strained honey 

Y2 cup sugar 

V2 cup butter or margarine, melted 

and cooled 

tablespoons salad oil 

or 3 eggs, well beaten 

teaspoon lemon juice 


Mix and sift flour, soda, salt, and cloves; 
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tuce.—J. E. B., Lemon Grove, Calif. 





SALAD LUNCHEON 
Tomato Aspic Ring 
filled with Cooked Cauliflower 
and surrounded with 
*xCurried Stuffed Eggs 
*%Chantilly French Dressing 
Hot Biscuits Jam 
Cheese Cake 
Iced Tea 











IGE GREAM 

over boiling water. Drain juice from 
peach pulp and sprinkle pulp with sugar; 
add dissolved gelatin, lemon juice, salt, 
vanilla, almond extract, and cream, stir- 
ring thoroughly; pour into refrigerator 
freezing tray. When partially frozen, 
remove from tray to a chilled bow]; 
break up with a spoon and beat with a 
rotary or electric beater until free from 
lumps. Return to refrigerator tray and 
finish freezing. Serves 8.—B. B., Los 
Angeles. 


LOAF 


stir in nuts and candied fruit. Mix 
honey, sugar, cooled butter, and oil; beat 
in eggs and lemon juice; add flour mix- 
ture and beat until batter is light and 
creamy. Pour into a greased and floured 
large loaf pan and bake in a slow oven 
(325°) about 134 hours. Turn out of 
pan and let cool thoroughly before slic- 
ing. If well wrapped in waxed paper and 
stored in an airtight tin, this will keep 


for weeks.—R. K., Tacoma, Wash. 





AUGUST DINNER 
Jellied Tomato Bouillon 
¥%Salmon-Rice Puffs 
Buttered Peas Cucumber Salad 
Hot Rolls 
Sliced Figs teHoney Loaf 
Coffee 
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How Men Love These 
Raised Doughnuts! 


Make them with Fleischmann’s 
yellow label Yeast—the only fresh 
yeast with more EXTRA Vitamins. 


DOUGHNUTS 


They don’t always 
20 ‘round 


We Tea Timer People Certify This: 
We bake only as many of these party 











1 = Fleischmann’s Yeast 

1 tablespoon sugar 
1% cups milk, scalded and cooled crackers as we have top grade 
% i ° . 
4% cups sifted flour ingredients for 





3 tablespoons butter or 
margarine 

4 cup sugar 

4, teaspoon salt 

1 egg, well beaten 

1 teaspoon nutmeg 


Dissolve Fleischmann’s Yeast and 1 
tablespoon sugar in lukewarm milk. 
Add 1% cups flour and beat well. 
Cover and let rise in warm place, 
free from draft, about 1 hour, until 
bubbles burst on top. Cream butter 
or margarine and sugar. Add salt, 
egg and nutmeg. Add to yeast mix- 
ture. Add remaining flour to make 
moderately soft dough. Knead 
lightly, then place in well-greased 
bowl. Cover and let rise 1% hours. 
When light, turn out on floured 
board and roll 4% inch thick. Cut 
| with doughnut cutter (3-inch). 


he 
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Place on floured board, cover with 
cloth and let rise about 1 hour. Fry 
in deep fat, hot enough to brown 
1-inch cube of bread in 60 seconds, 
or 375° F. Fry on both sides, turning 
only once. Drain, cool and roll in 
| powdered sugar. Makes 3 dozen. 











B™ TRIED these crisp and 
crunchy small round 
? crackers 
Folks eulogize as such grand 
party snackers? 
Today they’ve got such scads 
and scads of backers 
We simply cannot make 
enough. 





Sweet, pure pre-war shorten- 
ing is hard to find, you 
Housewives know how that 





New Revised Wartime 
Edition of Fleischmann’s 






Famous Recipe i 
pe Book! is. Mind you, 
Clip and paste on a n | + ing’s 
oie at pre penny “Pa s the 
of eisc mann’s newly re- ea 
he ! Can use to make Tea Timer 
Crackers. 


Dozens of easy recipes for 
breads, rolls, desserts. Ad- 
dress Standard Brands In- | 
cupenied, be Central 
Annex, Box ,N 

17, N. Y. _— ! 


So while sometimes stores 
plumb run out 

Of our Tea Timers, stil] we 
doubt 

You’d want us making even 
one small box without 

The tempting pre-war taste 
SO many people speak about. 


AT SAFEWAY 
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It’s no wonder children love 
these good graham crackers. 
There’s real honey in them, 
to give them that swell 
honey taste. 

Selected, nourishing grains, 
pure vegetable shortening, 
fine molasses, make up the 
other ingredients of these 
crisp grahams. 

Let your youngsters have 
all the Pirates’ Goid Graham 
Crackers they want. Let them 
eat Pirates’ Gold crumbled 
crisp in a bowl of milk, or 
give them plenty to just 
nibble with a glass of milk. 

Crisp as a spring morning, 
sweet as real honey, see how 
good and how nourishing 
graham crackers can be when 
the name on the package is 











Carnival at home 


A party with side-shows and free tickets 


Acn about 1980, we think, there will 
still be adult Westerners who will say, on 
occasion, “I remember a party I went to 
when I was about 10—” And they will 


describe this carnival party where, for once, 


they were given complimentary tickets to 
all the side-shows! 

When the children arrive, they receive 
pocketbooks made of heavy wrapping pa- 
per, labeled with their names, and contain- 





ing strips of tickets, scored to tear off in 
succession. These can be lettered with ink, 
typed in carbon, or mimeographed. An 
older child or adult might be put in charge 
of each “concession”; since not more than 
two booths are in operation at any one 
time, the labor shortage should present no 
serious problem! 
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The fishing license is given only to the 
girls, who angle for partners for the occa- 
sion. The boys’ names are written on the 
under side of the “fish,” which are cut from 
thin wood (such as dismantled cigar boxes). 
A large screw eye is put on the top side of 
the fish. The fishing pole is a dowel stick. 





A pin hook is tied to the end of the “line.” 
Partners chosen, the guests turn to pony 
racing. The “‘track’’ is marked out in 
squares, as shown, on a panel of wall board. 





Horses are cut from cardboard and 
mounted with skewers on wooden disks. A 
spinner directs the progress of the horses; 
to make it, mount a tin pointer on a circle 
of wall board. 

Refreshments are dispensed from packing- 
box booths decorated with beach umbrellas 





or cotton awnings. Hot dogs, complete with 
mustard and relish, are a good choice, along 
with sandwiches, lemonade (given a circus 
touch with a few drops of red coloring) 
or milk shakes, and ice cream and cake or 
cookies. A ticket is made for each item on 
the menu. 








The next ticket entitles the bearer to a 
draw or two from the grab bag, which is a 
gaily painted packing box or clothes ham- 
per. You'll get inspirations for the “prizes” 
at the dime store. For added fun, the prizes 
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are deceptively wrapped to disguise shapes 
and sizes. 

A garden pond or a large tub is used for 
boat races. Two boats are launched at the 
same time; the yachtsmen propel the boats 
with palm-leaf fans. The boats are flat 
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pieces of board with sails of stiff paper and 
dowel “masts.” Appropriate prizes (sailor 
caps might be a good choice) are awarded 
each winner. 

Stocked with homemade candy and toys, 
small dolls, and more dime-store items, the 
Cross Roads Store will do a booming busi- 
ness. About two articles are allowed for 
ach child. They are “priced,” and pur- 








chases are made with the credit cards in 
the ticket series. The store may be made 
from an old table or bench with a wall- 
board sign above it. 

The final attraction of the day is a moving 
picture show. If you don’t have film and 
a projector, they may be rented from a 
camera dealer, who will offer a large selec- 
tion of subjects. The ticket kiosk, if you 





want it for a real cinema atmosphere, is a 
packing box with a curved celluloid front. 
The carnival grounds might be divided be- 
tween inside and outdoor areas, so that the 
concessionaires could “set up business” 
ahead of the young guests without attract- 
ing undue attention. A built-in bar could 
be used instead of a booth to dispense re- 
freshments. Since all the concessions do 
not operate at once, one booth—or the 
built-in bar—might be used for two enter- 
prises, with between-acts changes. Fathers 
and older brothers will enjoy building the 
properties and acting as barkers for the 
“side-shows.” 
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$5.00 for Good Ideas! 


If Tea Garden delicacies have inspired you 
to create a new recipe or improve an old one 

send us your idea. For each one used in 
these columns we pay $5.00. Just address your 
entry: Tea Garden Products Co., San Fran- 
cisco 11, California. Include your dealer’s 
name. 
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Shy on shortening—just when your family’s 
longing for good, rich home-made cake? 
Then this recipe, from Mrs. M. H. Berman of 
Burlingame, is the one for you. With no 
shortening at all it makes deliciously rich, 
spicy squares, with a somewhat chewy tex- 
ture. (Even better the second day.) 
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Tea Garden Spice Squares 
3 eggs, beaten 1 teaspoon baking 
2 cups sifted flour powder 
14 teaspoon salt 1‘ cups Tea Garden 
1 teaspoon vanilla Marmalade 
2 cups brown sugar 4 cup chopped nuts 
% teaspoon each of ground cloves, 

allspice, cinnamon 

% teaspoon each of nutmeg and ginger 


Add sugar to beaten eggs, then add sifted 
dry ingredients. Stir in marmalade, vanilla 
and nuts. Spread about % inch thick in 
flat pans or cookie sheet, well greased 
Bake in a moderate oven (350°) about 30 
minutes. Frost, if you desire, while hot, 
with a powdered sugar icing. Cut in 
squares when cold. 











You may use either type of Tea Garden Mar- 
malade for the above recipe. Clear, golden 
Tea Garden Marmalade will give a lighter 
color, more delicate flavor than Tea Garden 
English Style Marmalade, which has the 
sharper, tangy bitter-sweet flavor of Seville 
orange peel. 
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Short on sugar? Then your answer to the rich 
sweet dessert which we all crave at times is 
these puff-paste “jewels” from the recipe 
sent by Mrs. J. O. Vogland of Portland. You 
can use every variety of Tea Garden Pre- 
serves, Marmalade and Jelly on your shelves. 





| 
Tea Garden Jewels 
1 cup flour 14 cup shortening 
14 teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons water 
1 teaspoon baking 1 tablespoon sugar 
powder (optional) 

Tea Garden Preserves, Jelly, Marmalade 
Sift dry ingredients, cut in shortening, 
add water and form into a ball. Divide 
into 8 equal parts: roll each into a small 
circle and fit down into muffin pans to form 
small cups. Drop spoonfuls of various Tea 
Garden Preserves or Marmalades into 
each one. Bake in a hot (450°) oven for 
15 minutes, or until pastry is delicately 
browned. (If muffin tins are small this 
recipe will make 12.) 











Tea Garden Preserves and Jellies on your 
shelf are like a prize collection of home-made 
delicacies that have captured blue ribbons at 
the state fair. And they're an inspiration 
when it comes to making good meals better. 








Sauce for the pudding, sauce for the cake... 
here’s a sauce you can make without touch- 
ing your sugar supply, that is so good it will 
transform simple bread pudding or a “store” 
cake into “company” dessert. Its delicious 
flavor is due to the cupful of Tea Garden 
Syrup. The recipe comes from Mrs. W. M. 
Gallagher of Glendora, California. 


—_— 
Tea Garden Syrup Sauce 

% teaspoon vanilla 

14 teaspoon lemon 
flavoring 





1 tablespoon 
(rounded) 
corn starch 

214 tablespoons 1 tablespoon butter 
cold water or margarine 

% cup boiling water Few grains salt 

1 cup Tea Garden Syrup 

Dissolve corn starch in cold water and add 

gradually to boiling water, stirring con- 

stantly. Add Tea Garden Syrup and boil 

5 minutes. Remove from heat and add but- 

ter, salt and flavoring. 
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Sixty years of making syrup the way the West 
likes it best is back of every bottle of Tea 
Garden Syrup. Its deliciously different flavor 
is the result of that experience. 
x wk 

You can give the children all they want of this 
cooling summer sherbet with the happy as- 
surance “it’s good for them.” They like its 
pretty lavender-blue color and the delicious 
flavor of Tea Garden Grape Juice. And, as 
Mrs. Noreen McGowan of Coulee Dam, Wash- 
ington—who sent the recipe—says, adults 
like it, too. 








Party-Time Sherbet 

14 cup sugar 

1 cup Tea Garden Grape Juice 

1 quart milk 
Put the ingredients into a mixing bowl 
| and let stand until sugar is dissolved, stir- 
ring occasionally. Pour into freezing tray 
and freeze until almost firm. Remove and 
beat in a large bowl until creamy and 
freeze again until firm. 





L 
Tea Garden Grape Juice is gently pressed 
from Washington State Concord grapes. 
They're the world’s sweetest Concords ...no 
sugar added, because no sugar needed. 


TEA GARDEN PRODUCTS CO. 








PRESERVES - JELLIES » SYRUPS + GRAPE JUICE » MARASCHINO CHERRIES + SWEET PICKLED AND BRANDIED FRUITS 
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@ Here's a shortening that makes cooking 
grand to behold . . . and does it every time. 

For Jewel makes pie-crusts flaky, extra- 
tasty, cakes light, fluffy and exciting, bis- 
cuits tempting and tender, fried foods golden, 
crisp and delicious. 

Jewel is a special blend of fine bland cook- 
ing fats which provides its amazing shorten- 
ing power. Use this grand all-purpose short- 
ening for all your baking and frying—and 
watch appetites perk up. Jewel may not 
always be available these days, but be sure 
to ask for it. 


WITH THOSE PRECIOUS RATIONING POINTS—GET 


JEWEL, THE PERFECT ALL-PURPOSE SHORTENING. 
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UPSTANDING DEVILED EGGS 
This idea is so obvious that it escapes many 
of us: To make deviled eggs stand flat on 
the serving dish, cut a small slice off the 


bottom of each.—B. C. B., Hemet, Calif. 


SUGAR-SAVING TIP 
Sugar used for sweetening uncooked fresh 
fruits will go farther if it is dissoived in a 
little boiling water—about five parts of 
sugar to one of water. The sugar will reach 
all of the fruit instead of crusting on the 
top pieces —C. L. T., Carmel, Calif. 


- STARCHING IN SECTIONS 

I like my print house dresses starched, but 
find them uncomfortable in summer. The 
solution is to dip the skirts and collars of 
the dresses in starch. This is sufficient to 
give a crisp, fresh effect, but not enough 
to make them “scratchy.”—C. G., Clay- 
ton, Calif. 


WASTE-BASKET PAPER BUNDLER 
Here’s an idea that will enable you to make 
a well-organized bundle of your waste- 
basket paper for paper salvage: Start with 
a fairly large, corrugated cardboard box. 





Cut two slits, about one inch deep, in each 
side flap and one slit in each end flap. Place 
three pieces of cord inside the box with 
their ends through the slits. Line the box 
with newspapers, placed over the cord. 
Dump waste-basket scraps into the box and 
pack them down tight until the box is filled; 
then lay a newspaper on top of the packed- 
down scraps, tie the bundle with the pieces 
of cord, and lift it out. The box can be used 
again and again. 


DRESSMAKERS’ AID 
“Pattern Alteration,” a new bulletin issued 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, is 
one of the best guides to pattern-fitting 
we've seen. The thirty-nine page booklet 
gives easy-to-follow directions, with illus- 


Good ideas 


Sunset readers offer tips 
for better homemaking 
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trations, for taking complete measurements 
and for adjusting dress patterns to fit per- 
fectly. Pattern adjustments, say the gov- 
ernment experts, are easier and more 
effective than fitting adjustments after the 
material has been cut out. The booklet is 
free. Write to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., request- 
ing Farmers’ Bulletin 1968. 

CREAM FOR BUTTER 
Each day I pour the cream off our quart 
bottles of milk and save it to make butter. 
Then, at the end of the week, before I 
“churn,” I suck any milk from the bottom 
of the cream container with a drinking 
straw.—A. S., Bremerton, Wash. 
(Note: For directions for making butter, 
see the April issue of Sunset, page 28.) 


CORN POPPER WEINERS 
Steaks and such being practically out of 
the question for outdoor cooking parties, 
we have gone back to weiners. We like to 
cook them over the fire in a corn popper. 
They don’t fall off or roll out and, since 
they aren’t speared on a fork, none of the 
juices escape.—F. J. L., Oakland. 


MOMENT’S NOTICE PICNIC KIT 
Since my family likes spur-of-the-moment 
picnics, I find that a picnic box packed 
with an almost complete meal of non-per- 
ishable goods takes the rush out of last 
minute picnic preparations. The box con- 
tains a can of luncheon meat, two of dev- 
iled ham, jars of peanut butter, pickles, 
olives, and mustard, two cans of fruit, a 
large, sealed package of cookies, and con- 
tainers of salt and pepper. Also in the box 
are paper napkins and plates and picnic 
silver. When we decide to have a picnic, 
we supplement all this with a couple of 
loaves of bread, lettuce, tomatoes, and 
whatever “drinkables” we want.—L. C., 
San Francisco. 

TOOTH MUGS 
Mugs from the dime store are much easier 
for children to handle in the bathroom than 
glasses. Paint the youngster’s name or in- 
itials on his mug with colored nail polish. 


—E. L. H., Tacoma, Wash. 


FRUIT AT THE TOP 
Canning specialists of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture tell us several reasons 
for the “rising” tendency of fruit. Home- 
canned fruits may rise to the top of the 
jar for the following reasons: The fruit was 
overripe or crushed; when packed into the 
jars, the fruit was raw or not heated suf- 
ficiently to drive out the air; the syrup 
may be too heavy, drawing the juice from 
the fruit so that it is lighter than the syrup; 
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the pack may be too loose, so that the jar 
contains too much liquid for the amount 
of fruit. 
When canned tomatoes separate so that 
the pulp rises to the top, the cause may be 
that overripe tomatoes were used, that the 
tomatoes were preheated too long before 
putting in the jars, that the processing 
time was too long, or that the tomatoes 
were packed raw. 

RIBBON BOARD 
To eliminate a messy hair-ribbon drawer, 
tack a big piece of cardboard to the inside 
of your little girl’s closet and fasten her 
hair ribbons to it with thumb tacks. The 
ribbons are kept clean and unwrinkled, and 
the complete assortment of colors is there 
to choose from.—B. T., Pasadena, Calif. 


CURTAINS HUNG ON ROPE 
Here’s a handy device for hanging curtains 
quickly and attractively—in a summer 
cabin, for instance. Instead of a curtain 
pole, use white cotton clothes-line, stretched 
tight from hooks on either side of the win- 


¢ CLOTHES PINS CLOTHES-LINE ROPE 
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dow. Hang hemmed lengths of unbleached 
muslin over the rope, pleating if desired, 
and fasten these curtains to the rope with 
wooden or plastic clothes-pins which have 
been dipped in bright-colored enamel. The 
curtains may have appliqué designs match- 
ing the color of the clothes-pins.—H. E. C., 
Salem, Ore. 


HOT WATER BOTTLE CONSERVATION 
When putting away a hot water bottle, 
empty it first, of course, then blow a little 
air into it before corking it, to keep the 
sides from sticking together. This will make 
the hot water bottle last considerably 
longer. —R. B. B., Portland. 


TIPS FROM THE CLEANERS 

The National Association of Cleaners and 
Dyers is inclined to view with alarm—and 
rightly so—some of the home methods, as 
suggested in old almanacs, for cleaning and 
removing spots from clothing. For one 
thing, the old methods are frequently in- 
effective, and for another, some are likely 
to leave a spot worse than the original one. 
The Association mentions several of the 
old cleaning directions which are likely to 
be particularly harmful to clothing. Here 
they are: 

Ignore any suggestions that woolens be 
cleaned with glue in water. Glue has ab- 
solutely no cleansing properties and may 
be harmful to some types of fabrics. The 
idea of “refreshing” soiled necklines with 
coffee is also fallacious; on light materials 
the coffee itself would be difficult to remove. 
Milk—sour or sweet—the old wives’ ink 
spot remover, should never be used on any 
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Pacific Coast mothers 
will be glad to know that 
the Gerber's Strained and 
Chopped Fruite and Vege- 
tables they buy at their 
food stores are grow on 
the Coast, and packed in 
the spotless, modern Ger-, 
ber plant in Oakland, 
California. 


Pos Maa. Conn 


A 
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The look every mother knows 


The look that says plain as day, ‘““Ah, food—bring it on!’’ Mothers who serve 
Gerber’s get to know that look very well. Because, Gerber’s is famous for: 
(1) Extra good taste. (2) Cooked the Gerber way by steam to better 
retain precious minerals and vitamins. (3) Uniform, smooth texture. 
(4) Every step in the making laboratory-checked. Do as thousands of mothers 
do—get Gerber’s, with “America’s Best-Known Baby” on every package! 


What’s this—iron for babies? 


Many babies, your doctor will tell you, need extra iron 
after the age of three months or more. Both Gerber’s 
Cereal Food and Gerber’s Strained Oatmeal have gener- 
ous amounts of added iron and Vitamin B,. Serve both 
cereals—variety helps baby eat better. Both cereals are pre- 
cooked — just add miik or formula, hot or cold, and serve. 







© 1945, G. P C. 





Address: Gerber Products Company, Dept. ST8-5, Fremont, Michigan 
My baby is now ........ months 
old, please send me samples of 
Gerber’s Cereal Food and SEIS RELL EE NO NP 


Gerber’s Strained Oatmeal. 
Address ....City and State. 
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Treat Yourself to Success 


Quick...easy...with CER7TO 


Yes busy as you are, you can easily slide 
jelly making into your schedule. With 
Certo, it actually takes no more time than 
you often spend making a cake. And just 
think what a treasure you store away— 
rich, fruity nourishment to help you make 
rationed spreads go farther next winter! 


In 15 minutes after the juice is prepared 
you can be putting neatly paraffined 
glasses away in your jelly cupboard. For, 
with Certo, you don’t toil over a hot stove 
“boiling the juice down” until you hope 
it will jell. Certo supplies the magic 

the natural fruit pectin—that helps all 
fruits jell just right—with only Y2-minute 


Note: If you’re short of sugar... 


1. See instructions (last page of your Certo recipe book) for using corn 
syrup to replace part of the sugar in Certo recipes. 

2. If you can’t spare any sugar for jelly making now, pasteurize the fruit 
juice without sugar make it into jelly later on. Fill jars to shoulder. 
Follow manufacturer's directions for sealing. Place on a rack in water at 
185° F. (simmering temperature). Water should reach an inch or two 
above jars. Bring water again to simmering and keep it there for 20 minutes 
for pints, 30 minutes for quarts. Remove jars from water. Follow manu- 


facturer’s directions for complete seal. 
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boil for jellies...one minute for jams! 


Gives you 4 extra glasses from your fruit! 
The short boil, with Certo, saves juice. 
You get eleven glasses from the same 
amount of juice that makes only seven 
by “boil down” methods without Certo. 
Beautiful jelly—fresh, clear-colored, with 
the fresh-fruit taste not cooked away! 

And no worry...no waste of time or ma- 
terials in failures! A child who can follow 
a recipe can make fine jelly the first time. 
A book with separate recipes for each 
kind of fruit comes under the label of 
every bottle of Certo. 


A Product of General Foods 














fabric. The effective ingredient in the milk 
is lactic acid, which is present only in small 
quantities. Its action might be over ruled 
by that of the albumen in the milk, which 
is likely to react with an ingredient in the 
dye to form a permanent stain. 

Some old almanacs recommend removing 
grass stains by rubbing with lard or mo- 
lasses, then washing. Lard might be effec- 
tive: molasses is not. The principal effect 
of these ingredients would lie in the fact 
that it takes considerable rubbing to re- 
move them, and the rubbing might loosen 
the stain. 

Removing candle wax by applying a hot 
iron to the spot, over a white blotter, is all 
right if it is done carefully, with a not-to- 
hot iron. This is recommended, however, 
only if the wax came from a white candle. 
For colored wax, the answer is no. 


READY TO FILE 

It’s a good idea to carry a few blank recipe 
cards in your hand-bag. Then when you 
are at a party or a meeting and have the 
opportunity to add a recipe to your collec- 
tion, you can write the recipe on one of the 
cards, instead of scrawling it on the back 
of an envelope and copying it later. —ZL. W., 
San Francisco. 


PATCHWORK TRIMMING 
Go through your scraps of material and 
pick out the gayest and prettiest pieces. 
Cut them into strips about an inch wide 
and from 1% to 1% inches in length. Sew 
them together patchwork style, in long 
strips. The strips may be used to trim 
children’s clothes, luncheon cloths, kitchen 
curtains, and aprons or dirndls.—B. G. G., 


Newberry, Calif. 
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CLEAN COAT CORNERS 
In all my coats, I sew a hook on one side 
and an eye on the other about 8 or 10 
inches from the hem of the coat in front, 
just under the edge of the lining, so that it 
barely shows. Then at restaurants, meet- 
ings, theatres, and such, where I sit with 
the coat over the back of a chair, I fasten 
the hook and eye over my lap, and the front 
corners of the coat are never on the floor. 
This saves quite a bit of dry-cleaning, espe- 
cially of light coats—F. L. C., Portland. 
NEW LIFE FOR OLD CURTAINS 

Faded printed curtains can be made almost 
as good as new by restoring the designs 
with textile paints. Decide which colors in 
the print are most essential to the room’s 
color scheme. Mix paints to the right 
shade, and group the necessary equipment 
—paints, brushes, ete-—on the floor or on 
a table. Use a brush which will leave clean 
edges on the design. 

Now place a curtain on the working sur- 
face. It’s a good idea to thumb-tack it to 
a drawing board or a bread board. Start 
at the top and paint the parts of the de- 
sign you have selected to emphasize. Un- 
even lines from a timid hand will not show 
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at the top, and you will gain more skill as 
you work down. Repeat the process with 
each curtain, and when the paint is thor- 
oughly dry, “set” the colors according to 
the manufacturer’s directions —A. C. S., 
San Anselmo, Calif. 

(Note: Textile paints and instructions for 
using them can be obtained at any store 
that carries artists’ supplies.) 


MEND AS YOU IRON 
I keep all the equipment needed for small 
mending jobs on the wall behind my iron- 
ing board. A small pincushion is glued to 
the wall to hold pins and threaded needles; 
there are hooks for scissors, a thimble, and 
press-on mending tape. I save time and 
steps by mending as I iron.—M. L., Palo 


Alto, Calif. 
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GARDEN APRONS 

When the men of the family wear out their 
cotton slacks, I make garden aprons out of 
them. Using one side, with the seam up the 
middle, I cut them as shown. The aprons 
are simple to make and heavy enough to 
protect my clothes when I’m working in the 
garden.—I. R., Encinitas, Calif. 


CUTTING COTTONS 

You will be pleasantly surprised with the 
ease and speed with which you can cut and 
sew cotton and rayon materials if you starch 
the material before you begin. Since many 
materials have to be shrunk before being 
made up, it’s hardly an extra step. “Wash” 
the material to shrink it, then starch and 
iron it. It will cut without slipping or ravel- 
ling, and much basting time will be saved 
because you will be able to crease the cloth 
for hems and seams.—W. H. D., Seattle. 


SHOE BAG FOR A BROOM CLOSET 
I’ve hung a discarded shoe bag on the in- 
side of the door to my broom closet, and 
across the top I’ve labeled each pocket 
with adhesive strips—‘“furniture,” “glass,” 
“silver,” “floors.” In the top row of pockets 
are the polishing cloths, and in the lower 
row are the bottles and jars which pertain 
to each classification —H. E., Portland. 





Readers’ Good Ideas on short cuts to 
easier and better Western living are 
always welcome. For each one pub- 
lished, we pay $2 upon publication. 
Unused ideas, drawings, and photos 
cannot be returned unless accom- 
panied by postage. 
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Clmiry, of radios KC Jamboree, 
discusses biscuits and baking powder 






‘If your biscuits 
arent high and 
light like this 
(and you didnt 

use KC ) 





Have some fun on Satur- 
day morning and get some baking 
hunches for the rest of the week. Listen 
to Curley Bradley, Barbara Marshall, the 
Prairie Ramblers, Yogi Yorgesson, Elmiry 
and the rest of the gang on the KC Jam- 
boree, every Saturday morning on NBC 
stations — 
11 a. m. Eastern 
10 a. m. Central 


9 a. m. Mountain 
8 a. m. Pacific . 






The only 
nationally famous baking ¢ 
powder packed in Glass 


“Curley Bradley” « 


© 1945—saQues MANUFACTURING CO., CHICAGO, ILL, ( = L, 














Packed full of delicious 
GARDEN-FRESH 


FLAVOR 


Smart housewives know 
they can always count on 
compliments when they 
serve big,juicy, PICTSWEET 
Peas, for everyone likes their 
rich, fresh flavor. And what 
could be more natural, for 
all PICTSWEET Peas are 
grown from selected seeds 
under expert care, and are 
picked at their flavor peak — 
then quickly sealed to keep 
in all the garden-fresh good- 
ness. Get PICTSWEET Peas 
at your grocer’s today, and 
serve them often. 


me 


PicTSWEET 


AMERICA’S PREMIUM PEAS 

















Adventures in Food 


A recipe in three sizes . . . timely notes 


: are nothing new about the idea of 
doubling, tripling, or even quadrupling a 
family-sized recipe to satisfy the appetites 
of a hungry crowd. Many a casserole dish, 
for instance, that is designed to serve six 
has, by virtue of some not-too-complicated 
arithmetic, been expanded to proportions 
befitting the piéce de résistance at a size- 
able neighborhood picnic, a church supper, 
a club luncheon, or the like. 

Recently, however, we fell heir to a recipe 
in which the procedure has been reversed. 
This recipe started life as a large-quantity 
affair, and was so popular that it was soon 
pared down to accommodate a medium- 
sized and then a family-sized group as well. 
It’s name is Baked Spaghetti Francisco 


* (see recipe at bottom of page), and it has 


definite virtues in the way of good eating 
and ease of preparation. It’s one of those 
handy dishes that can be made ready for 
the oven hours ahead of time and then 
heated at the last minute; the wait. will 
simply improve the delectable flavor. 
Ration note: Don’t worry too much if you 
can’t get the bacon; simply sauté the onion 
and green pepper in a little oil or drip- 
pings until tender, and then if you have 
some chopped, cooked or canned meat or 
chicken on hand, add that to the sauce. 
Also, the amount of cheese can be cut down 
without fatal results, in case your red points 
are on the low side. 

As companion dishes to Baked Spaghetti 
Francisco, we suggest a tomato aspic ring 
filled with cole slaw, or a mixed vegetable 
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salad, plus relishes and hot French bread 
or rolls. 


MISCELLANY 

New Frozen Dessert: Out at the Western 
Regional Research Laboratory of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in Albany, Cali- 
fornia, they have developed a new and de- 
licious frozen fruit dessert called Velva 
Fruit. It has the velvety smooth texture 
of ice cream, but there isn’t a drop of cream 
involved. The chief ingredient is puréed 
fresh fruit; berries of several kinds, red 
plums, cantaloup, peaches, apricots, and 
pears may all be used successfully. The 
other ingredients include sugar, gelatin, a 
little cold water for softening the gelatin, 
and salt; lemon juice is added in the case 
of the less acid fruits. The preparation of 
the mixture is simple, and it can be frozen 
in either a hand freezer or the refrigerator. 
All in all, Velva Fruit is a dessert worth 
knowing about. You can obtain full recipe 
details by sending a post card to the Office 
of Information, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C., and requesting the 
Velva Fruit folder. (Single copies are free 
as long as the supply lasts.) Its step-by- 
step photographs will show you the way 
to some adventures in very good eating. In- 
cidentally, the basic Velva Fruit recipe 
given in the folder makes approximately 1 
gallon; for a smaller quantity, simply cut 
the amounts in half. 

Warm-Day Drink Ideas: Pour ginger ale 
over a scoop of lime, lemon, or orange sher- 
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| Spaghetti (8 or 9 oz. package) 6 packages 2 packages 1 package 

Bacon, diced 12 slices 4 slices 2 slices 

Onions, chopped 4 small 2 small 1 small 

Green peppers, chopped 3 1 V2 

Tomato sauce (8 oz. can) 3 cans 1 can Y2 can 

Tomato soup (10/2 oz. can) 2 cans 1 can Y2 can 

Mushrooms (8 oz. can) 3 cans 2 cans 1 can 

Salt and pepper To taste To taste To taste 
| Cream-style corn (No. 2 can) 3 cans 2 cans 1 can 
Salad oil 1 cup Y2 cup V4 cup 
| Grated cheese 2 pounds 1 pound Y2 pound 
| Boil spaghetti until tender; drain. Fry bacon, onion, and green pepper to- 
gether until bacon is crisp; add tomato sauce, soup, mushrooms, salt, and 
| pepper; bring to a boil. Mix spaghetti, corn, and oil; add the sauce mixture. \\ 
If Sprinkle shallow baking pan (or pans) with grated cheese; pour in spaghetti h 
N mixture; top with remaining cheese. Bake in moderate oven (350°) till bubbly. Ii 
WW ———— Z 
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bet in a tall glass. ... Top any cola drink 
with a float of lime, lemon, or orange sher- 
bet. . . . Crush fresh mint leaves with 
the sugar to be used for sweetening lemon- 
ade or orangeade. Strain the finished ade 
before serving, and garnish with a sprig 
of fresh mint. . . . Pour thoroughly chilled 
coffee over a scoop of vanilla ice cream in 
a tall glass. Dust with cinnamon before 
serving. . . . For Shandygaff, pour equal 
amounts of ice cold beer and ginger ale 
simultaneously into a pitcher. Serve in tall 
glasses. . . . Freeze ginger ale in ice cube 
trays and add cubes to lemonade or orange- 
ade; freeze lemonade and add to iced tea: 
freeze coffee to use in iced coffee so you'll 
have full coffee flavor and strength. 
About Dried Eggs: These days, when the 
egg supply is not so dependable as it once 
was, many of us have looked at a jar of 
dried eggs with new respect—and wondered 
how to use them. All questions on the sub- 
ject are answered in the booklet, Dried 
Eggs, available free from the Consumer In- 
formation Service, Poultry & Egg National 
Board, 308 West Washington St., Chicago 
6, Illinois. Included are rules for substitut- 
ing dried eggs for the shell variety, as well as 
special dried-egg recipes (both quantity 
and family-sized) for cake, muffins, egg 
sandwiches, custard, and other egg dishes. 
Pickle and Relish Recipes: In August, to- 
matoes are at their prime, and that means 
that kettles of savory catsup and chili sauce 
will be bubbling atop many a kitchen range. 
Excellent recipes for both these indispens- 
able condiments will be found in the folder 
AWI-103, Pickle and Relish Recipes, avail- 
able free from the Office of Information, 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
ID. C. In addition, the folder contains the 
secrets of making other relishes such as 
Corn Relish and Piccalilli, and recipes for 
sundry fruit and vegetable pickles. 
Tomato Canning Time: In August, too, our 
thoughts turn to the canning of tomatoes 
and tomato juice. Be sure your canning 
directions are up to date. See the June 
issue of Sunset, page 34, for a list of au- 
thoritative and complete guides which you 
can request by mail. 





PICKLING TIME 


Pickling time brings scented hours 
When garnered fruits entice 

The mind and eye with sweetened mixtures 
Of vinegar and spice. 


Deep within the steaming kettle 
Crimson berries swim, 

While drops of concentrated richness 
Baste the sugary rim. 


Mincemeat, quince and apple-butter, 
Cinnamon and clove 

The essences of savory autumn 
Bubble on the stove! 





Jean Rasey 
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YOU Can Make 


Getter JAMS 
and JELLIES 


ca 


M.C.P. PECTIN recipes have been prepared to 
assure jam and jelly success. They save you work, 
time, and money... for M.C.P. jells more fruit or 
juice than any other pectin you can buy, gives you 
more glasses from the same amount of fruit or 
berries. 





USE THIS RECIPE for 
FRESH PEACH JAM 


4 Cups Ground Peaches 
6 Cups Sugar 

'% Cup Lemon Juice 
1 Package M.C.P. Pectin 


Wash, peel, and remove pits from 4 pounds 

fully ripe peaches; grind the fruit. Measure 

exactly 4 level cups of the ground peaches 

(add water to fill out last cup, if necessary) 

in a large kettle. Add the M.C.P. Pectin and 

lemon juice, stir well and bring to a boil, 

stirring constantly. NOW, add the sugar 

(which has been previously measured), 

continue stirring, and bring toa full rolling 

boil. BOIL EXACTLY 4 MINUTES. Remove 

from fire, let boil subside, stir and skim by 

turns for 5 minutes. Pour into sterilized jars, 

allowing '2-inch space for sealing with 

fresh paraffin. MAKES MORE JAM OR JELLY FROM 
SAME AMOUNT OF FRUIT THAN 
ANY OTHER PECTIN YOU CAN BUY! 
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HOW DO 
YOU LIKE 
YOUR 
SANDWICHES ? 





1 LIKE ’EM 
TANGY! 





FROM 
WALLEY VALLEY 


WHERE 
GOOD FAVORS GROW 


FIT 


ALARA 
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Outdoor entertaining ideas 


Straw, wood, 


Saw mats are a “natural” for outdoor 
serving, as the accompanying photographs 
show. For passing nuts, bread, rolls, and 
potato chips; for encasing hot cooking pans 
and turning them into festive serving 
dishes; for covering not-too-attractive 
bottles or jars of relishes and condiments 
—mats, bent and sewn into various shapes, 
are the solution. Use old mats or inexpen- 
sive new ones; they may be returned to 
their original flat state merely by wetting 


and otherwise 


and allowing them to dry on a flat surface. 
They are sewn with yarn into the shapes 
shown here. The yarn will not tear the 
straw, it is easy to remove, and it will lend a 
gay color note. Round mats form several of 
the holders; the rest are made from one or 
more rectangular mats. Handles are made 
of reed, felt, leather, or heavy cord. (The 
cord might be knotted or braided.) Pom- 
pons of yarn or colored straw make har- 
monious decorations. 
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more ideas for successful out- 
door serving: To simplify the carving of 
a fowl or a large cut of meat, impale it on 
a board with nails driven through it to 
hold the meat steady. A small, circular 
trough, cut with a gouge around the edge 
of the board, will catch the juices. 


Herewith, 





A small (27”) collapsible clothes drier, 
arms outspread, becomes a revolving 
canapé or serving table by the addition of 
a piece (circular or square) of plywood, 
wallboard, or other thin, stiff board. 





Here, a dipper becomes a sconce. The in- 
side surface will need to be flattened to 
hold a candle; this may be done by pour- 
ing melted paraffin or candle wax into the 
dipper after the angle of hanging has been 
The dipper might be painted 
barbecue accessories. 


determined. 
to match other 





Tripping (not literally, of course) over a 
brick or flagstone walk with cups of coffee 
is not easy to do gracefully, or even suc- 
cessfully. Here’s a tray to make outdoor 
coffee serving proceed more smoothly. Ask 
your grocer to save you a shallow wooden 
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HINTS ON HOW TO USE NATURE'S MOST 
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NOAH WEBSTER EXPLAINS 


Some folks don’t understand when we talk 
about Golden State Evaporated Milk being 
“homogenized.” Here’s what the dictionary 
has to say. “Homogenize: to pass (milk, 
cream, etc.) through a homogenizer to 
break up the fat globules . . . increasing di- 
gestibility.” But for complete understand- 
ing, just try Golden State Evaporated Milk 
and see how uniformly cream-rich it is in 
every drop. That’s why so many people in- 
sist there’s nothing finer in coffee . . . and 
that’s why it makes cooked dishes smooth- 
er, richer, better. 





Cod Chowder 


Here’s a tasteful main dish that’s easy on 

ration pdints and that will satisfy 

hearty appetites, too. 

1% cups salt codfish 
3 ‘tbsp. Golden State 
Butter 

1 medium onion, 


3 cups hot water 

1 tall can Golden 
State Evaporated 
Milk 


sliced fine 14 cup minced 
2 tbsp. flour parsley 
3 cups raw cubed 1 tsp. salt 


potatoes 

1. Soak codfish in cold water for 1 hour, 
wash two or three times in clear water. 
Shred. 2. Simmer onions in butter until 
tender. Stir in flour. Add potatoes, fish, 
and water. Cook slowly until potatoes are 
tender, about 30-35 minutes. 3. Add milk, 
parsley, salt; beat thoroughly. Serves 6. 











QUESTION FOR VITAMINIZERS 


Where do you buy those extra vitamins? 
Never forget that they’re classified as part 
of your food. It’s smart to get the exfra 
vitamins you need right in the best single 
food Nature provides . . . at your grocer’s 
—or from your Golden State milkman. 
Golden-V is purest, fresh sweet milk, for- 
tified with Vitamin A, Vitamin B,, Vita- 
min B., Vitamin B,, Vitamin C, Niacin, 
and Calcium Pantothenate. Just two glasses 
supply a full day’s minimum requirement. 
A distinctive drink... or cook with Gold- 
en-V Vitamin Milk and have those needed 
extra vitamins in delicious dishes. 
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NEARLY PERFECT FOOD 








Cottage Cheese-Nut Loaf 


Golden State Cottage Cheese 1s a cooking 

ingredient valued by smart homemakers. 

Try this practically aeleaties dish for a 

revelation in cottage cheese cookery. 

1 cup Golden State 1 tbsp. lemon juice 
Cottage Cheese 1 tbsp. melted 

1 cup chopped walnuts shortening 

14 cup cracker crumbs 1 tsp. salt 

1 egg, beaten Y tsp. onion juice 

14 cup strained Y% tsp. pepper 
canned tomatoes 

Rs Make loaf by mixing ingredients to- 

gether. 2. Bake in a buitered foal pan in 

hot oven (400° F.) 45 minutes 

with hard cooked egg. Serves 4. 


arnish 











“‘COOLER-OFFER” FOR 
SIZZLING SUMMER DAYS 


Golden State Cottage Cheese is a really 
cooling food. That’s because it is low in 
heat-generating calories . . . but high in 
good tissue-building proteins. And it’s a 
food that is psychologically cooling, too. 
Looks so cool if you serve it as a part of 
salads composed of crisp green lettuce, and 
perhaps avocado, string beans, asparagus, 
or other green vegetables. Add a tangy 
dressing to give it taste-pleasing zest and 
interest. Best news of all—Golden State 
Cottage Cheese is plentiful now. Enjoy it 
as often as you please! 





Baked Custard 


Rich-tasting, golden-toned, and well-provid- 
ed with extra vitamins, here’s a dessert that 
nourishes as well as it pleases the appetite. 
2 cups Golden-V % cup sugar 

2 eggs, slightly beaten 4 tsp. vanilla 
1. Scald Golden-V. Do not boil. 2. Com- 
bine eggs, sugar, and salt. Add Golden- V 
slowly, stirring constantly until sugar is 
dissolved. Add vanilla. 3. Pour into 
greased custard cups. Sprinkle with nut- 
meg if desired. Place in shallow pan of 
warm water. 4. Bake in oven 325° F. 1 

hour. Serves 6, 



















A full line of 
Quality Dairy Products 
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‘Loans 





... 10 buy homes 


Call at any American Trust 
Company office for informa- 
tion on FHA loans to buy 
homes. These loans are 
made for long terms, with 


low monthly payments. 


to improve homes 


Wartime regulations, while 
limiting new construction, 
permit a wide range of home 
repairs and improvements. 
For details, call or write for 
our Monthly Payment 


Loan folder. 
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PRUST 


COMPANY 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
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fruit crate. Cover the bottom of it with 
oilcloth or shelf paper. Find an appropriate 
pattern (the one shown has an ivy motif) 
in gummed wall-paper border. Dip the bor- 
der in water, as directed, and put it around 
the sides of the tray, inside and out. The 
tray is convenient, easy to “load,” and light 
to carry. (Furthermore, when it becomes 
stained, you can throw it on the fire and 
make a new one.) 





The little house in the illustration is not 
the bird house it seems to be, but a cab- 
inet, to be hung on a tree or wall near the 
barbecue. In it are kept the salt, pepper. 
and various other seasonings so necessary 
to good food. The seasonings may be kept 
in the little house during the outdoor-eat- 
ing season, to avoid a shuttle traffic be- 
tween the barbecue area and the kitchen. 
There’s no opening for birds to enter—the 
dark dot is merely painted on for the bird- 
house effect. 

If the space problem follows you even unto 
the out-of-doors, leaving you no room for 
a stationary picnic table, you might try 
hinging a table to a house or garage wall 
or a fence convenient to the cooking area. 
Such a table will fold down against the wall 
when not in use. Swinging or folding brack- 
ets will provide the necessary support when 
the table is raised. 





Three small flower-pots are painted and 
decorated, bound together with a strip of 
leather or cord, and hung with braided 
thongs on a nearby tree, to hold cigarettes 
and matches. The other such holder is 
made from three painted and decorated 
baby food cans, their edges rolled down 
as shown. The center column is a roll of 
stiff cardboard covered with grocers’ twine. 
The cans are attached to the column by 
winding the twine around two of the cut 
strips on each can. Loops of string at the 
top are used to hang the container, as 
shown in the illustration. 

Folding camp chairs with trays on them, 
or milking stools, are good individual 
“tables” for the picnic area. Placed near 
the garden chairs, these are very handy for 
lap-style eating. 










savory combination ! 


TWO are better 


than ONE! 


@ TWO delicious old-time flavors 
combine to give you a new, lip-smack- 
ing taste-sensation in Best Foods 
Musrtarp spiked with 
Horserapisu. Not too 
strong...not too mild 
...it’s an exciting, 
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Get a jar today! 
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It’s a good idea to keep the garden pillows 
in a big covered basket (such as a gay 
Mexican one) when they aren’t in use. The 
pillows stay clean and unfaded consider- 
ably longer this way than when they are 
left exposed to dust and sunlight. 

Don’t forget, if your picnics are beset by 
ants, it’s effective to stand each leg of the 
outdoor table in a can of water. 

A convenient arrangement for storing your 
barbecue charcoal: Use an old market cart, 
or a child’s wagon. It can be wheeled into 
the garage between barbecues. 


Bay —F 
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To turn a garden flat into a lap table for 
outdoor eating, remove one side, turn the 
flat upside down, and decorate it to match 
your other accessories. 

This wooden “daisy” makes an attractive 
outdoor coffee table for a lawn picnic. It is 
made by nailing a nine-inch circle of ply- 
wood to a piece of doweling (or a broom- 
stick or any other reasonably sturdy stick) . 
The addition of a couple of wooden *leaves” 
and a decorative coat of paint completes 








the job. The “stem” should be long enough 
to be driven firmly into the ground. The 
resulting stand is a useful adjunct to a lawn 
chair; it will hold a drink, a plate, or a 
small tray. 

If your barbecue setup lacks the most im- 
portant piece of equipment of all, i.e.. a bar- 
becue, or if you want auxiliary’ cooking 
facilities, you can improvise a fairly satis- 
factory barbecue from a metal wheelbar- 
row. Fill the wheelbarrow half full of sand 
or dirt, and stand fire-bricks up on end 
around the sides. Build the fire on the bed 
of sand or dirt and, across the fire, lay one 
of the racks from your indoor oven, or a 
sheet of tin, resting it on the sides of the 
wheelbarrow. This can serve as a stove top 
or grill. If you’re planning any lengthy 
cooking operations, it’s well to reinforce 
the rack or sheet of tin by placing a couple 
of pieces of scrap iron or two or three old 
curtain rods underneath it. 





Sunset Barbecue Book in its new re- 
vised and enlarged edition not only con- 
tains detailed building plans for every 
type of barbecue, but 28 pages on out- 
door cooking. It sells for $1.50. Ad- 
dress the Sunset Book Dept., 576 Sacra- 
mento Street, San Francisco 11, Calif. 
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, / Says Durkee’s Troco Margarine is 


made by an improved process 
that churns the pure, nutritious 
vegetable oils right in with the 
fresh, pasteurized skim milk. IN 
foods and ON them, you'll love 
the flavor of Durkee’s Troco 
Margarine. 
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One of the Basic 7 Foods 
recommended in the U.S, 
Food Nutrition Rules. 
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it takes fine ingredients to 
make fine canned fruits, jams 
and jellies. That’s why so many 
follow these time-tried rules: 
Use only the best fresh fruits. 
And when it comes to sugar... 





SAUCE 


There’s only ONE 
and it's A:I be sure it’s 
Put it to war-work in your kitchen. 


Asl Sauce makes today’s HASH as PURE CANE 


tasty as yesteryear’s roast ... does 

something wonderful to fish, fowl, SUGAR 
beans and gravies. Not rationed. 

G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford 1, Conn. 







insist on 


The DASH that 
makes the DISH 


REFINERY-PACKED IN DOUBLE PAPER BAGS 








RAIDING PARTY! 








And speaking of raiding parties, most 
of our great tuna clippers are helping 
Uncle Sam's Navy pull a few fast ones 
in the Pacific. That's why the supply of 
these famous brands of tuna is limited. 

But, keep looking for them. Always 
delicate and delicious (either hot or 
cold), they're the quality tunas your 
family has always liked best. 


VAN CAMP SEA FOOD CO., INC. 
Terminal Island, California 





= 


FAMOUS VAN CAMP 
SEA FOODS 







Solid pack or “grated”... 
both are Quality Tunas 





You are an American 


...buy WAR BONDS! 
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The Art of Cooking ... by men... for men 


Wires summer shade trees are in full leaf 
around the patio, and the long, hot after- 
noon blends into cool evening, every good 
Western host who can boast membership in 
Chefs of the West becomes the man of the 
moment. It is time for kindling a fire in 
the outdoor stove and for preparing the 
rough board table for another banquet 
under the stars. Appetites are keen, the 
cook is of high caliber, and there is promise 
of an event truly convivial! Your invita- 
tion to a barbecue is about to be realized 
with sizzling meat, goblets of wine, bowls 
of fruit, candle-light, and conversation until 
the moon is down. 

It takes more than a cloudburst to frus- 
trate a Chef of the West when he decides 
it’s time to cook outdoors. V. A. Bryant 
started to barbecue chicken for some guests 
in his garden in Yakima, Washington, and 
a sudden rainstorm forced them to take 
cover indoors. Undaunted, Chef Bryant 
completed his culinary ritual in the kitchen, 
and a new recipe was born, called 


CHICKEN-IN-THE-RAIN 
—s> 


Yakima, Wash 


~ 


(3 pound) frying chicken 
Garlic buds 
cup salad oil 
tablespoon coarsely ground pepper 
large onions, finely chopped 
green pepper, finely chopped 
tablespoons fat 

10/2 oz.) can tomato soup 
cup water 
tablespoons chili powder 
tiny hot chili peppers 
Salt to taste 
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Cut chicken in pieces; dry thoroughly; rub 
with garlic. Mix salad oil and pepper and 
brush over chicken several times, or let 
chicken stand in this mixture overnight. 
(bout 3 hours before the appointed serving 
time, place chicken in old-fashioned toast- 
ers (the hinged, double wire-rack variety) , 
and cook over the barbecue until brown. 
It is -not necessary to cook the chicken 
through; the purpose of this grilling is to 
impart a smoky, barbecued flavor. 

Sauté onion and green pepper in fat until 
golden brown; add tomato soup, water, chili 
powder, chili peppers, and salt; simmer 
slowly for about 1 hour, stirring occasion- 
ally. Place grilled chicken in a roaster or. 
casserole, and pour sauce over it. Cover 
and bake in a slow oven (325°) for about 
14% hours. Remove cover the last few min- 
utes. Serve with a generous sprinkling of 
finely chopped parsley. 


Even if the skies remain sunny and bright 
on the day you elect to try Chef Bryant's 
recipe, you can finish off the recipe on your 
outdoor range, providing you have a proper 
arrangement in your barbecue setup for 
safely heating the casserole. 

Steaks and chops (if they are to be found!) 
may be grilled or broiled over the coals 
without the administration of tenderizing 
marinades. But once you've learned the 
difference in taste results, you'll follow the 
example of H. Gilman Smith, who rates 
our award of a lofty chef's cap for his 
double-purpose recipe. 


BARBECUE-SAL AD DRESSING 


M bln iki 
Oakland, Calif. 
1 cup salad oil 
2 teaspoons salt 
V2 teaspoon paprika 
V2 teaspoon pepper 
1 tablespoon prepared mustard 
3 drops Worcestershire sauce 
V4 cup tarragon vinegar 
V4 cup cider vinegar 
2 cloves garlic, cut in half 
Mix thoroughly with a rotary beater. After 
allowing the garlic to impart its flavor, re- 
move it. 
About 30 minutes before broiling lamb 
chops or steaks, brush the meat liberally 
with some of this dressing. Then dip a swab 
of celery leaves in the dressing and baste 
the meat with it while cooking. 
To what is left of the dressing, add 4% cup 
oil, and a dash of sugar, if desired, and stir 
vigorously. Pour it over crisp mixed greens 
for a simple tossed salad. 
While it may be that meat makes the bar- 
becue, a few extra surprises help satisfy 
the appetites that always grow with the 
aromas that float through the air while the 
chef is at work. Byron Barshinger sends 
us one of those surprises of genuine orig- 
inality. He calls it 


BARBEMUSH 
a WwW aye 
Gilroy, Calif. 
pound salt pork, diced 
or 4 large onions, minced 
clove garlic, minced 
quart water 


tablespoon chili powder 
V2 teaspoon oregano 
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V2 teaspoon cumin seed 
22 cups yellow cornmeal 
V4 cup sliced green olives 


The day before the barbecue, fry the salt 
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pork slowly until crisp, and sauté onions 
and garlic in the fat until golden; set aside. 


Put water in the top part of a double boiler 
and bring to a boil; add seasonings and 
gradually stir in the cornmeal; cover and 
cook over boiling water for about 45 min- 
utes. When done, add salt pork, onions, 
and olives. Turn out into a well greased 
square pan that will give ample slices. Let 
stand until the next day. 


An hour before barbecuing meat, grill well- 
oiled Y-inch slices of the cold mush over 
a fairly hot fire. The slices will lose mois- 
ture and shrink, and when thoroughly done 
and crisp, will let go of the grill so they 
can be turned easily. Cook till crisp, and 
if slightly scorched, so much the better. 
Tier them up on the side of the grill while 
cooking the meat. 

While some chefs specialize in the creation 
of one dish for the barbecue. there are 
others who seize the occasion to make the 
meal a culinary tour de force from soup 
to nuts. All honors come to rest upon their 
linen-crowned brows! If you want a timely 
dessert recipe, here is one from Dr. H. H. 
Bleecker which you may use to advantage 
more than once as the season and your 
barbecues progress. 


BERRY COBBLER 


La NN Clash 
San Gabriel, Calif. 


112 cups sifted all-purpose flour 

teaspoons baking powder 

V2 teaspoon salt 

cup sugar 

egg, well beaten 

tablespoons butter or margarine, melted 
cup milk 

Fresh berries 
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Mix dry ingredients and sift into a bow]; 
slowly add combined egg, butter, and milk. 
Pour batter into a greased, shallow baking 
pan and cover thickly with berries. Over 
the fruit pour a syrup made by combining: 


1 cup sugar 
1 cup water 


~-o 


Bake in a moderately hot oven (375 
about 45 minutes. (As the cobbler bakes, 
the batter will rise to the top of the pan.) 
Allow to cool thoroughly before serving. 
Youngberries are particularly good here; 
sliced fresh peaches or apricots may also 
be used. 

Indifference in food preparation is never 
excusable, but it’s a near crime when game 
is on the menu. To any sportsmen who 
boast of their special way with duck, ven- 
ison, elk, pheasant, and what have you, we 
make this appeal. Send us your favorite 
recipe. Help us raise the standard of game 
cooking. Let’s make good eating the sequel 
to good hunting. 


If your contribution meets the test of taste 
and merits publication, your skill will be 
certified by a snowy white cap and member- 
ship in the distinguished Order of Chefs 
of the West. 
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There was a good deal of muttering in 
Rome. Certain 16th century zealots were 
not to be stampeded into accepting this 
curious black drink so recently introduced 
to the Eternal City. The more they dis- 
cussed it, the more they were convinced 
coffee was a tool of the Evil One. 


According to the legend, they brought 
their case to Pope Clement. Unquestion- 
ably, they argued, Satan gave the Moslems 
this infidel drink to replace the wine for- 
bidden them by the Koran. For Christians 
to use it was to risk a trap set by Satan. 


The Pope, being a wise and just man, asked 
to"inspect this devilish brew. When hot 
coffee was brought to him, its aroma was 
so inviting that he risked a sip. ‘“‘Ah,’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘Satan’s drink is delicious. It 
would be a pity to let the infidels have ex- 
clusive right to it. We shall bless coffee and 
make it a truly Christian beverage.” 


Pope Clement would probably have en- 
joyed coffee even more if he had tried 
M.J.B in this unusual sweet: 





Coffee Divinity Squares 


Soften 1 tablespoon gelatin in 4 
cup cold, triple-strength M.J.B. 
Mix 2 cups sugar, 4 teaspoon 
cream of tartar, 4 teaspoon salt 
and 4 cup cold, triple-strength 
M.J.B Coffee together; boil until 
syrup forms soft bail in cold water 
(238° F.). Stir softened gelatin 
_quickly through hot syrup and 
pour into bow! to cool. When mix- 
ture is lukewarm, add \ teaspoon 
vanilla and beat until creamy. 
Spread in lightly greased square 
pan and Iet stand in cold place 
until stiff. Melt 4 squares dipping 
chocolate over hot water and 
spread evenly over surface of mix- 
ture in pan. Allow chocolate to 
harden, cut into squares. 


Some years after Pope Clement approved 
coffee in Italy, Captain John Smith intro- 
duced it to the New World. So, it’s quite 
likely that Pocahontas was the first woman 
in America to hear a man say: “‘Good gosh, 
d’ya call this stuff coffee?” (Ed. note: One 
sure way to prevent a comment like this at 
your table is to serve M.J.B Coffee.) An- 








other famous lady who knew her coffee 

was Cleopatra. Legend has it that the 
Egyptian charmer used it for perfume. 

{‘ And just so you can enjoy an especially 

| delectable coffee aroma, we suggest— 

( 
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Coffee Bittersweet Frosting 


Mix 1 cup sugar, 1 cup cocoa, 4 
teaspoon salt in saucepan, blend 
in ¥g cup strong M.J.B Coffee 
and cook over low flame until 
smooth and glossy (about 15 min- 
« utes). Allow to cool, then beat in 
14 cup finely chopped nuts and 
chill until mixture is stiff and al- 
most firm. Use a spatula dipped 
in hot water to spread on cake. 
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) Ifyou’re a little bored with humdrum sum- 
) mer beverages, here’s an unusual cooler to 
make guests oh and ah on a warm afternoon: 


Coffee Frappe 


Into a beverage shaker place 2 
cups strong, freshly-made M. J.B 
Coffee, 14 cup cream, 4 cup pow- 
dered sugar, 2 teaspoon ground 
( ginger, 1 egg white. SHake or beat 
( with egg beater, then place in re- 
frigerator to chill. Serves 4. 


Coffee beans are shipped green because 
they begin to lose their flavor as soon as 
they are roasted and ground. To make sure 
not a whiff of the fragrance and aroma of 
M.J.B’s costly blend of coffees is lost after 
roasting, we whisk it immediately into 
vacuum-sealed jars. All the flavorful good- 
ness is locked in, saved for your cup. And 
vacuum packing is just one of the ways we 
make sure that—You Can’t Make A Bad 
Cup of M.J.B. 
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JARS, 
CAPS, 
LIDS and 
RUBBERS 


‘And follow instructions in 
the Ball Blue Book. To get your copy 
send 10c with your name and address to— 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY, Muncie, Ind. 











The World's Best 
Cocoa At Less Than A 
Penny Per Cup 

















After 
visiting 


Mexico 


An arrangement of aralia leaves, Australian flax, and green hydrangea buds is backed by 
tray from Mexican roadside market, accented by two vivid green horses from Guadalajara 


Aven with an eye to flower arrange- 
ment, who travels through Mexico, cannot 
help but be impressed by the native use 
of large-leafed plant material in bold con- 
tainers of copper, brass, pewter, wood, 
pottery, or bronze. 


In many Western gardens, the same plant 
material, or leaves of similar shapes and 
textures, is to be found. Loquat, magnolia, 
Australian flax, aralia, cannas, castor bean, 
laurel, salal, large succulents, aloe . . . these 
are the makings of simple, straightforward 





Altar in the Cathedral at Puebla, with its seventeen arrangements of calla lilies, the 
market at the Cathedral gates, and Indian weavers are remembered in this arrangement 
of lilies, bananas, and votive candles set on runner of hand-loomed, dull gold maguey 
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Aloe is typically Mexican. The chunky yel- 
low horses that flank the arrangement 
echo the yellow edges of the aloe spikes 


arrangements that look wonderfully cool 
and fresh on the hottest sort of day (and 
last an amazingly long time). 

The photographs on these pages show how 
Helen Starbuck of Berkeley, California, 
combined, in the simplest sort of arrange- 
ments, plant material from her own garden 
with accessories from Mexico. 





Masks brought from Patzcuaro in Taras- 
can Indian country give a splash of strong 
color that picks up reds of the poker plant 
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HE WEARS NO 
SERVICE RIBBONS... 


but has an enviable 
wartime record! 


Criticized more often than praised, your local 
merchant has been fighting, too—fighting 
to keep prices down, to prevent inflation, to 
discourage needless spending. He has main- 
tained service which seemg¢d impossible 
under wartime restrictions and manpower 
shortages. aly ee by extreme short- 
ages in many lines, he has tried to supply 































Ea you with enough quality merchandise to 
©) = fill your necessary requirements. He has con- 
= sistently urged you to buy only what you 


My need, and to purchase quality brands, you 
m can depend on, avoiding shoddy goods. In 
= spite of everything, he has kept you well 
Me dunal, with a comfortable and healthy 
* homeenvironment .. . the highest wartime 
©) _ standard of living any nation has known. 

ie Your local merchant is a good neighbor, a 
= loyal citizen, an asset to your community. 
; He wants no sympathy, expects no praise, 
but does value highly your patronage and 
support. He will be completely happy when 
he can again say “‘Yes, I have it!"’—and 
fill your every need. 





YOUR FAVORITE LOCAL MERCHANT 
SELLS WOOL O’ THE WEST BLANKETS 


There is no restriction on quality in Wool O' the West blankets — the same 
lively virgin wool skillfully loomed to give you luxury and warmth in a blanket 
of beauty. Wool O° the West craftsmen are still producing for war, but today 
you'll find a wider choice of smart colors woven in solid or jacquard patteras. 
Ask to see any of these Wool O' the West blankets: Yogue, Netherlands, Royal, 
Health Ray, Anniversary— you are sure to find one to suit your needs. 


Mlustrated: ROYAL. The luxury oversize blanket (6% feet by 7% feet) 
100% virgin wool, in harmonious solid colors of dusty rose, cedar, 
peach, gold, green or bive with 6” rayon satin binding. 


PORTLAND WOOLEN MILLS e PORTLAND 3, OREGON 
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Relax Outdoors 
and entertain in the Cali- 
fornia manner. KRAFTILE 
1s casy to use... 

and inexpensive, too! 


Fuce PLAN BOOK 


. Shows 22 designs for patios, 
barbecues, paths, terraces you 
can build. Complete directions. 

: WRITE TODAY... 


A post card will bring this excit- 
ing Free Book. Address Dept. S-58 


KRAFTILE CO., NILES, catironnia 
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How plants use water 


Dr. Went explains a mystery and 
shows ways to better gardening 


Au. LIFE started in water. Plants now 
living on land are essentially water plants. 
But instead of being surrounded by water, 
they saturate their insides with water, and 
close themselves off against the dry air as 
well as possible. 

To achieve water saturation of its body, 
the water department, or root system, of 
each plant must solve the following prob- 
lems: 

(1) Drilling wells, to tap the water nor- 
mally present in the soil. 

(2) Pumping the water from the soil to the 
distributing system 

(3) Piping this water all through the plant 
body. 

(4) Regulating the water flow according 
to local needs. 

(5) Preventing excessive loss of water. 
Considering the complexity of the plant’s 
water department, it is remarkably fool- 
proof. Because the root system must have 
intimate contact with the soil and is so 
closely interwoven between soil particles, 
it is impossible to remove the roots of a 
plant without breaking off most of them. 
Therefore, we usually have a very wrong 
idea about the root system of a plant. It 
is far more extensive than we think. A 
single rye plant forms so many roots that 
when fitted end to end, they would reach 
for 387 miles. And this is not all. Each one 
of the millions of roots and rootlets is cov- 
ered with many thousands of root hairs, 
which grow between the finest soil particles, 
and which increase the absorbing surface 
of a root system to a fantastic figure. Even 
though each single root hair is only visible 
with a magnifying glass, the 14 billion pres- 
ent on one rye plant present a surface of 
thousands of square feet through which wa- 
ter can be absorbed. If there is any water 
left in the soil, a plant can be relied upon 
to absorb it. 

The larger roots are essentially under- 
ground pipe lines. These all converge to 
the stem of the plant, which carries the 
water main, and from which the water is 
distributed over all the branches, leaves, 
and flowers. 


TWO PUMPING SYSTEMS 

Each plant has two pumping systems which 
move the water from the roots to the leaves. 
The principal pumps are the leaves them- 
selves. For this reason, a branch which has 
been cut off and placed in a vase with 
water continues to absorb water. All leaves 
and flowers act as suction pumps and pull 
the water from the vase through the 
length of the branch. 


We know that most suction pumps have to 
be primed. The structure of the water pipes 
(or vessels) in the plant is such that they 
are self-priming. They remain filled with 
water even under conditions of water stress 
If in any way they lose this water, the 
pumps in the leaves cannot function. When 
we cut flowers on a hot day, in the after- 
noon, the water stress in the water vessels 
is so great that air is sucked in. When the 
stems are placed in water, the pumps in 
the flowers lose their priming. Since the 
vessels in a branch are not continuous, 
but have valves at regular intervals, the 
air cannot penetrate too far, so that by 
cutting the ends of the stems off under 
water before putting the flowers in the vase, 
it is possible to restore the priming. 


STANDBY PUMPS 
Sometimes air gets into the vessels even 
in growing plants. For such an emergency, 
priming, or standby pumps are provided 
for in the roots. These are not very eff- 
cient and can supply only a fraction of the 
water needed during the day. But at night. 
when there is very little water loss from 
the leaves, the priming pumps in the roots 
come into their own. Acting as pressure 
pumps, they push water up into the stem. 
When the night is very moist, these pumps 
deliver more water than is necessary to re- 
plenish the water lost by transpiration 
Some of this excess water is used to refill 
the vessels which were accidentally filled 
with air on the previous day, and the rest 
is pressed out as water droplets. These are 
not the same as dew, which collects on the 
surface of all exposed leaves on clear, moist 
nights. But these “guttation” droplets ap- 
pear along the edge of a leaf, and for hours 
there may be a continuous dripping of gut- 
tation water. A large tomato or corn plant 
may pump many ounces of water in a single 
night, so that the soil under it is wet in 
the morning. What we call dew-drops us- 
ually are drops of guttation water; real dew 
does not form such large and perfect drops. 


PRIMING PUMPS 
We know very little, as yet, about the work- 
ings of these priming pumps in the roots, 
but the pumps in the leaves are well undeér- 
stood. These act on the principle of a rub- 
ber bulb filled with water. Part of this 
water is continuously lost to the air by 
transpiration, which places the water in- 
side the bulb under tension. When the bulb 
is connected, through a tube, with a water 
container, it will suck in the lost water, 
and in this way keep itself filled. The energy 
needed for operation of these pumps comes 
from the water loss itself. Therefore, the 
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more water lost by transpiration, the harder 
the pump pulls. These pumps are much 
more efficient than our mechanical suction 
pumps. The latter cannot pull up water 
over distances of more than 20 feet, where- 
as the pumps in plants work in even the 
highest trees where they have to raise wa- 
ter well over 200 feet. 

The vessels through which the water moves 
in stems and roots are miniature pipes. 
Their diameter is usually less than one one- 
hundredth of an inch, and their length may 
vary from less than an inch to, at most, 
a few feet. There are thousands of these 
pipes in a stem, usually bundled together 
into “vascular bundles” lying along beside 
each other and connected by ingenious 
valves which let the water pass but seal 
off air. These vessels branch into thous- 
ands of the finest’divisions in leaves and 
petals, thus water moves from vessel to 
vessel and is delivered, so to speak, at the 
doorstep of each cell. In this way the leaf 
cells live in a surrounding which is moist 
all the time, and where they can get suf- 
ficient water to replace what is lost in trans- 
piration. Therefore, the leaf cells are still 
essentially living the life of a water plant, 
but an efficient seal against the dry sur- 
rounding air and an effective continuous 
water supply make them live this pond life 
i a dry climate. 


WATERING TIPS 





The glass jar comes in very handy when 
you want to use full capacity of hose. The 
advantage is in the steady, even distribu- 
tion without the washing away of precious 
topsoil. This method is highly recom- 
mended for corn, beans, berries, tomatoes, 
and other plants set in rows. 





A folded piece of canvas, burlap, or other 
heavy material placed on the ground under 
the open hose offers the simplest method 
of preventing erosion from a stream of wa- 
ter. Though it may be used in irrigating 
almost any type of plant, it is especially 
useful in effecting a gentle distribution of 
water to small vegetables, such as lettuce, 
carrots, beets, and onions, and to cutting 
flowers planted in rows. 
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“NOW I DON’T 


WORK SO HARD 
—SO OFTEN” 
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7c FULLER MAGIC 5 
makes youa belle houskeder (he asics way / 


FULLER 


SELF-SHINE WAX { 


Made of finest hard 
wax—dries satin- 
smooth without pol- 
ishing on linoleum, 
hardwood, tile, rubber 
and terrazzo floors. 
Resists water, dirt, 
wear. Non-skid, too. 
Lasts longer! 


FULLER WAX POLISH 


Holds a glossy finish 
much longer than oil 
polishes—no need to 
polish furniture, 
woodwork so often. 
Gives hard surface that 
resists dust and dirt. 





FULLER PAINTS ASS" 





FULLER CLEANEZE 


A fast cleaner easy 
to use! Just wipe on 
— let set — wipe off! 
Helps restore color 
and beauty of lino- 
leum, floors, tile, tubs, 
woodwork, wood and 
metal furniture. 


FULLER PAINT DEALER 
near YOu 


W. P. FULLER & CO. BRANCHES & DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WEST 
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Blame the Beetles for Summer 
Garden Damage 


When you walk out into your garden these 
days and find the foliage, buds and blooms of 
your choicest flowers, and the tender leaves of 
your favorite vegetables shot full of holes. . 
Diabrotica or Cucumber Beetles are doubtless 
the cause. And you will almost certainly have 
this experience unless you have been dusting 
regularly and often with a good beetle dust. 

There are two species. The Western Spotted 
(commonly called the “Green Ladybird”) is a 
small green beetle with 12 black spots on its 
back. The Western Striped Beetle is brown 
with three black lines down its back. Both are 
easily recognized ...so is their damaging work! 

These pests have been breeding all spring 
and the larvae have been feeding on roots not 
only in gardens but also in open fields. Choice 
feed of adult beetles is the tender green leaves 
and flowers of cucumbers, melons, beans, and 
squash; as well as the leaves, buds, and open 
flowers of roses, dahlias, chrysanthemums, 
zinnias, and asters. 

As the open fields dry up, the pests migrate 
to new sources of choice green feed .. . your 
flower and vegetable garden! 





Although beetles are constantly coming in 
from the outside, you can protect your plants 
by regular dusting with CALTOX Insecticide 
Dust, a dust especially suitable for use 
against Diabrotica Beetles. For best results it 
should be applied in early morning when dew 
is on the plants. This helps to hold the dust on 
the foliage. Another trick of some gardeners is 
to dust after dark, preferably after a light de- 
posit of dew. 

The primary active pest-killing ingredient in 
“CALTOX” is Cryolite, a fluorine insecticide, 
which has properties that cause the beetles to 
clean their feet after contact. They do this 
with their “snout,” which of course spells 
“finis” for Mr. Beetle. 

It is better to apply “CALTOX” with a 
duster, but it may be shaken onto the plants 
direct from the container. 


Red Spiders Need Attention, Too 


Here is another pest that comes to the front 
in late summer and fall. Red Spiders attack 
nearly all plants and are particularly fond of 
citrus, evergreens, and primroses. VOLCK Oil 
Spray is successfully used against these hard- 
to-get — “VOLCK” is also used against 
Scale Insects, Mealybugs, White Flies, and 
many other insects, killing both adults and 
eggs. 


“ORTHO” Simplified Pest Control includes 
“BUG-GETA PELLETS” for multi-purpose 
baiting of snails, slugs, and other forag- 
Ing pests; "ORTHO" Garden Spray Set for 
multi-purpose spraying; BOTANO Garden 
Dust for multi-purpose dusting; ANT-B- 
GON Ant Poison for multi-ant control. 
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Harvest vegetables this winter 


When to plant in the three climates 
of Central and Northern California 


[| winter becomes a closed season 
for most vegetables and flowers in your gar- 
den. depends on how well you take advan- 
tage of the two to four months of good 
growing weather just ahead. If you plant 
vegetables and flowers in time for them to 
reach near-maturity before night temper- 
atures consistently drop below 45°, there 
will be no scarcity of either in your garden 
this winter. If you put off planting too 
long, the best you can hope for is half- 
grown plants that remain static through 
the cold weather, then spurt forward and 
bolt to seed in warm weather. 

Hitting on exactly the right planting date 
for fall and winter gardens is a tricky busi- 
ness. Early August plantings, subject to 
extremely warm weather during that month 
and September, will be fall, not winter 
crops. If you want vegetables mainly for 
winter use, it will be wise to choose a plant- 
ing date along about the middle of the 
recommended planting period. 

Remember that your vegetable plantings 
will not behave as they did in the spring 
gardens. Rather than slow growth at the 
start and rapid maturing in June and July, 
you are now faced with rapid early growth 
with a marked slow-down in the final 
stages. Don’t let the seed catalogs mislead 
you. The listed number of days from seed 
to maturity does not apply in this season. 
Carrots, for instance, are listed as taking 
from 60 to 85 days to reach table size, de- 
pending on the variety, but these figures 
hold good only when temperatures of 60° 
to 70° prevail, and night temperatures re- 





main above 45° to 50°. They may take 
from 100 to 150 days to mature, in the dis- 
tricts where temperatures are below these 
points. 

If past weather records and conditions pe- 
culiar to your own immediate locality have 
been your successful guide in the past, your 
own planting chart will be the safest one to 
follow. The following planting guide, based 
on temperature records in various Groups. 
will be helpful to those to whom fall and 
winter gardens are new or whose experience 
with them has been unsuccessful. 


GROUP ONE (SEE CHART) 
August 1 to September 15: Set out plants 
of all cabbage crops, including broccoli, 
Brussels sprouts, cabbage, cauliflower, Chi- 
nese cabbage, and kale. 

A good deal more leeway is possible in 
planting cabbage crops in Group 1 than 
most gardeners suspect. Growth may not 
be so rapid, especially in the beginning, as 
in Groups 2 and 8, but it will be more 
steady because temperatures are much less 
fluctuating, and stay above 45° until De- 
cember. It should be perfectly safe for 
Group 1 gardeners to sow seed of cabbage 
crops early this month, and to set out 
plants in September with the expectation 
of bringing them to near maturity before 
temperatures drop below 45°. 
Cauliflower planted in early October in our 
test garden (in Group 1) last year formed 
small heads before temperatures got too 
low, and good heads were harvested be- 
tween January and March. 

































































Central and Northern California climates divide into three temperature Groups. Fol- 
low the planting directions (above) according to Group where your garden is located 
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Sow seed of beets, carrots, chard, kohlrabi, 
and head lettuce. 

September 1 to October 15: Sow seed of 
leaf lettuce, mustard, green onions (if avail- 
able) , peas, radishes, spinach, turnips. 


GROUP TWO (SEE CHART) 
August 1 to September 15: All cabbage 
crops. (See list under Group 1.) 

There is almost as much danger in plant- 
ing cabbage crops too early as in planting 
too late. Cauliflower, for instance, that 
reaches full head size before the temper- 
ature drops to 45° is apt to be past its 
prime by the time you want to use it as 
a winter vegetable. 

Broccoli planted out in early August in 
Group 2 will be ready ‘to harvest by late 
October. A September 15th planting from 
seed sown August 1 will be quite as satis- 
factory if you are not anxious to begin cut- 
ting broccoli until Thanksgiving. 

Chinese cabbage is one of the trickiest 
vegetables to grow. One trick, according 
to an experienced grower, is to sow it where 
it is to grow. Too frequent handling and 
transplanting are to be avoided. 

August 15 to September 15: Sow beets, car- 
rots, chard, kohlrabi, head lettuce. 

August 12th sowing of root and leaf crops 
in our test garden in Group 2 (intermedi- 
ate zone) last year proved just right for 
fall harvests, but was too early for win- 
ter. Beets and carrots stood in the ground 
longer than was necessary. Kohlrabi and 
rutabagas were woody by early spring. A 
sowing on September 15 provided tender 
roots throughout winter and until March. 
An even later sowing of beets (on October 
first) reached good size before low temper- 
atures slowed down growth. 

August 15 to September 15: Leaf lettuce, 
mustard, green onions, radishes, spinach, 
and turnips. 


GROUP THREE (SEE CHART) 
August 1 to September 15: Cabbage crops. 
(See above list.) 

Grow your cabbage crops in deep flats or 
seedbeds so that you can block them out 
with plenty of soil around their roots when 
the time comes to put them in the garden. 
Then follow up with some kind of over- 
head shading and careful watering, and the 
chances are you won’t lose a plant, even 
if the weather is hot. 

August 25 to September 25: Beets, carrots, 
chard, kale, kohlrabi, and head lettuce crops 
may also be set out during this period. 
September 15 to October 15: Sow leaf let- 
tuce, mustard, green onions, radishes, spin- 
ach, and turnips. 

High August and September temperatures 
in the interior valleys subject August sow- 
ings of root and leaf crops to undue hazards. 
Since germination and growth of these 
crops are almost twice as rapid in late sum- 
mer and early fall as in spring, you should 
have no difficulty in getting mature vege- 
tables from early September sowings before 
the first frosts. 
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Gout present bale oom has a 


BRIGHT 
FUTURE 





If your present bathroom is old 
fashioned or just plain uninterest- 
ing—if you lack adequate storage 
space or if the arrangement is in- 
convenient—be of good cheer. 

It isn’t difficult — or expensive, 
either—to transform it into a mod- 
ern practical room—a room that 
will express your personality. 

And when conditions permit, 
your plumbing contractor will be 
able to supply you with the latest 
in plumbing fixtures from the Crane 
line. In this line you will find a new 
conception of style and beauty— 











new improvements in design and 
construction that will mean greater 
convenience, greater charm in your 
new bathroom. And in this new 
Crane line you may expect the same 
high quality for which the name 
Crane has always stood. 

To help you plan your new or 
remodeled home we have prepared 
a booklet, “Step Planning Your 
Bathroom and Kitchen,” a copy of 
which will be sent without charge. 


CRANE CO., 301 Brannan St. 
San Francisco 19, Calif. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 


PLUMBING e HEATING e PUMPS 


¢ VALVES « FITTINGS « PIPE 
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Do vou pound 
your pillow? 





T’S no use. You can’t punch life | 


into a pillow that’s worn out. The 





| 
| 


downy fibres that make up the millions | 


of miniature springs eventually lose 
their springiness and the pillow be- 
comes thin, lumpy and worn out. 
People who know the importance 
of fully relaxed slumber replace their 
pillows about every seven years. To 
those who have become used to sleep- 





ing on lifeless down, a new Irving 
pillow is a revelation. It is light, resil- 
ient, luxurious, and the new down has 
been so thoroughly cleansed and 
aerated that it’s as fresh as a May 
morning. It has also been sterilized, for 
only surgical cleanliness is acceptable 
in an article as intimate as a pillow. 
Send us your name and we will see 
that your store notifies you as soon 
as Irving pillows are again available. 
IRVING & ComMPANY, Portland, Oregon. 
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Sprinkler system keeps room cool in summer. Walls, screens, roof give winter protection 


All-year outdoor room 


It’s becoming more and more popular in the West 


T= ouTpoor living room and upstairs 
sun deck pictured here have proved satis- 
factory answers to the outdoor living re- 
quirements of the A. D. Smiths, San 
Gabriel, California. 

The outdoor living room started life as a 
grape arbor. Over the years, it developed 
into its present form, fully equipped for 


entertaining large numbers in all types of 
weather. The far end of the 18- by 30-foot 
room is centered by an 8-foot brick fire 
place with built-in barbecue grill. To the 
right of the fireplace is a steam table where 
great quantities of food can be kept hot 
To the left is a built-in seat, which also 


serves as a wood box. 





Upstairs porch deck commands view of Mt. Lowe, Wilson, Old Baldy, and the San Jacintos 
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Half the length of the room (the fireplace 
end) is walled in knotty pine. The open 
half is equipped with Chinese bamboo 
porch curtains for use in cool or windy 
weather. It is, therefore, possible to close 
the room completely. With a fire in the 
fireplace, the room can be made comfort- 
ably warm even on the coldest winter days. 
Two ingenious devices designed and exe- 
cuted by Mr. Smith added greatly to the 
coolness of the room in the summer months. 
Originally, there was a narrow, open area 
hetween the room and the garage. By en- 
closing the two ends of this area and roofing 
it with glass, this space was converted into 
a shaded greenhouse, opening into the main 
room. This proved an ideal spot for shade- 
loving plants which, in turn, called for a 
system of overhead sprinklers. Now, with 
a twist of the wrist, Mr. Smith is able to 
“bring on rain” along one entire side of the 
room. Its cooling effect—actually and 
psychologically—is remarkable. 

That this rain is especially helpful in the 
raising of begonias, fuchsias, ferns, and 
other moisture-loving plants is a valuable 
by-product of the above idea. For such 
plants air moisture is as important as soil 
moisture. 

The lattice roof of the main room is also 
covered with glass and equipped with 
sprinklers so that rain on the roof can ac- 
company the “rain” in the shade garden. 


A TREND 

(In the last year or two, more and more 
Sunset readers have developed outdoor liv- 
ing rooms that give all-year protection. In 
Oregon and Washington, we have seen such 
rooms roofed over and glassed in. In the 
Bay Area, the fog and wind hazards are 
being overcome by the use of glass. In all 
instances where night lighting is provided, 
these rooms receive far more than seasonal 
use for both formal and informal enter- 
taining. 

It is surprising how much even a roof adds 
to the usability of an outdoor barbecue in 
the Northwest, especially during the doz- 
ens of weekends in the year when the open 
barbecue cannot be used on account of rain 
but when the temperature is quite satis- 
factory for outdoor activities. In such cases, 
with a roofed-over barbecue, the rain is no 
hazard, but actually adds to the enjoyment 
of the festivities. - ‘ 
We have a good assortment of this type of 
construction lined up for future uses, but 
would appreciate hearing from Sunset read- 
ers who have worked out interesting solu- 
tions to this problem.) 


DECK 
When the direct rays of the sun are enjoy- 
able, the upstairs outdoor living room re- 


ceives the Smiths’ attention. French doors * 


in a sunny corner room open onto the com- 
bination porch and sun deck, illustrated 
here. The inside room serves many needs. 
It could be called a lounging room, den, li- 
brary, sewing room, or home office. The 
wide porch with glassed-in end permits fur- 
nishings not possible in open roof decks. 
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New Western Tones for Western Homes 





Sunshine of the outdoor west, bor- 
rowed from western sun...and sea... 
and sky. Sunshine that drives away 
the gloom of dreary time-worn walls. 
Sunshine that makes them fresh... 
and clean . . . and sparkling. 
“Velduro” is an improved one-coat 
wall finish that dries quickly toa clean 
hard soil-resisting finish. Apply it your- 
self over almost any surface, including 
wallpaper. Leaves no brush marks. 
Has no unpleasant painty odor. And 
SO inexpensive. A single gallon at 
$2.98 is enough for the average room. 


Y 
\ rweive SUNN 


MISSION WHITE...the soft off-white of 
California Missions drenched with sun. 


SPANISH IVORY ... as fragile and 
dainty as a bit of old Spanish Lace. 
CREAM...a warm, rich creamy tint 


that applies well over textured walls. 


CALIFORNIA PEACH ...a delicate 
blush of color, like springtime blooms. 
PRIMROSE YELLOW... the pale 
creamy yellow of desert primrose petals. 
SUNSHINE YELLOW. ..a cheery, 
sunny tone, ideal for rooms. with 
northern exposure. 








pastel 


SURF GREEN... the pale, delicate 
green of foaming surf. 

SIERRA GREEN. ..a basic pastel green 
that blends harmoniously with other 
tints and furnishings. 

GLACIER BLUE .. . the subtle, shim- 
mering blue of distant ice. 

PACIFIC BLUE...the soft clear blue 
of the Pacific horizon. 

DOVE GRAY...a soft pearl gray, just 
slightly removed from white. 


DESERT DAWN. ..a glowing rose, 
like the flush of a desert dawn. 


FOR STUCCO AND MASONRY WALLS, USE “ROCKTITE” Stucco 
and Masonry Paint. IT WEATHER-PROOFS AND BEAUTIFIES 
SOLD BY DEALERS WHO SELL GOOD PAINTS 


WESCO WATERPAINTS, Inc. 


BERKELEY: LOS ANGELES~: SEATTLE : 


PORTLAND 
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IT WON'T BE LONG 


Keep that old water heater 
going .. . make it do 

because water heaters are 
still hard to get. But a limit- 
ed number of new DAY & 
NIGHT Water Heaters is 
fede foeteW of-sbelemecletol- Bie) moh alitere 
use. So coddle that old heat- 
er for a little while longer. 
Drain the tank monthly to 
remove dirt and sediment. 
Stop faucet leaks that sap 
its life and increase your 
gas bills. And if, despite 
your best last-minute nurs 


ing, your present heater 


gets beyond repair, see the 


merchant plumber near you. 
He will help you get a new 
DAY & NIGHT — America’s 


finest water heater. 


DYN NIGHT 


AMERICA FINEST 
WATER **0 SPACE HEATERS 
WATER COOLERS 
DAY & NIGHT MFG. CO 


One of the Dreiser Industries 
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Plants for August 


Vines, shrubs, trees found in Central California nurseries 


‘Lee MONTH’S nursery list is made up, for 
the most part, of plants from Australia, 
South Africa, and South America. All of 
them are suited to California conditions. 
Although some of the names may be strange 
to you, each plant is stocked by at least 
one nursery in Central California. 
Schizandra or Schisandra (Schizandra pro- 
pinqua). 

An unusual, ornamental, deciduous vine 
grown chiefly for its handsome, bright 
green foliage, and the scarlet, or orange- 


red, berry-like fruits. It is related to the” 


magnolias. To be sure of having fruits, it 
is necessary to plant two vines (one of 
sach sex). 

Cotor: Slender-stalked, cup-shaped, 
orange-red flowers, ¥% to 34 inches broad, 
bloom in summer, and are followed by red 
berries. The leaves are oval, and about 4 
inches long. 

Heicut: Moderately growing vine, from 10 
to 20 feet tall. 

Harptness: It is hardy to 5°. 

Cuxtture: This vine thrives best in part 
shade and in somewhat moist, sandy loam. 
It may be grown in more sun if the roots 
are shaded and cool. 

Use: It may be used for covering tree 
trunks, fences, or trellises, giving much the 
same effect as Bittersweet (Celastrus scan- 
dens). Interesting as a ground-cover, or 
trained against a brick or stone wall. 
Spear-Lily (Doryanthes Palmeri). 

This is an enormous succulent plant be- 
longing to the amaryllis family, although 
it resembles an agave (Century Plant) . 

is native to the deserts of Australia. The 
leaves are 6 feet long and 4 inches broad, 
and form basal rosettes. 

Cotor: The 24-inch red flowers are borne 
on a flowering ion that may grow any- 
where from 8 to 25 feet high. The spec- 
tacular flower spike is several feet in length 
and is 8 to 12 inches in diameter. 

Harpy: It is hardy to 20°. 

Cuurture: Being a desert plant, it does best 
in a light, well-drained soil. 

Use: Only a large garden can accommo- 
date a plant of this size. Its bold and spec- 
tacular appearance when in flower may be 
capitalized on in sheltered corners in large 
patios, or when flanking garden steps which 
are wide and heavy in design. It may be 
planted at the back of wide, sunny, dry 
borders, in which such plants as aloes, yuc- 
cas, New Zealand Flax, echiums, and vari- 
ous large succulents are used. 

Scarlet Wisteria Tree (Daubentonia Tri- 
petii). 

This is a native of Argentina, a member of 
the pea family, and forms a small tree or 
standard shrub. 


Cotor: The flowers are orange-red with 
scarlet standard, yellow spotted at the base. 
The flaming color and profusion of flowers 
can hardly be surpassed by any other shrub 
grown in Califorriia. 

Harpy: It is hardy to 10° 

Heicut: It grows to 6 feet tall 

Cuuture: This shrub likes warmth and 
moisture, and should be protected from 
wind. It will bloom all summer long if the 
seed pods are removed as fast as they form. 
It should be pruned heavily in spring after 
frosts, and before growth starts. 

Use: If you like to combine plants of the 
same family for a sequence of bloom, the 
Golden-Chain (laburnum), tree wisteria, 
Parrot’s Bill (clianthus) , and the Canary- 
Bird Flower (crotalaria) are possible 
choices. The Scarlet Wisteria Tree makes 
a striking tub plant. If combined with pots 
of orange-red and white geraniums, yellow, 
or orange and red lantanas, white olean- 
ders, or white or yellow marguerites, a very 
strong color scheme is produced. A subtle 
effect is possible with the use of pale blue 
Plumbago capensis. 


South African Tailflower or African Red Spurs 
(Strophanthus speciosus or S. capensis). 

A shrub native to Africa and tropical Asia, 
and somewhat allied to the oleander. 
Cotor: The showy flowers (orange, yel- 
low, or cream-colored) are spotted with red, 
and have a unique 11-inch spur or spread- 
ing tail. The leaves are borne in whorls 
(arranged in circles, as with the ribs of an 
umbrella) around the stem. 

Heicut: A rambling, somewhat climbing 
shrub. (The Cape Plumbago and lantana 
are similar in habit of growth.) 
Harpiness: It is hardy to 25°. 

Cuutvre: It will grow in sun or semi-shade, 
and should be given a protected position 
and all the warmth possible. 

Use: With some support, it may be grown 
against a wall or fence. It is sometimes 
planted at the base of shrubs or trees, to 
trail up into them. 

Tasmanian Eucryphia (Eucryphia Billar- 
dieri). 

This is an evergreen, sometimes partially 
deciduous, shrub or tree. 

Conor: The white, almond-scented flowers 
are 2 inches wide, saucer-shaped, and filled 
with pink anthers. They look like single 


roses or hypericum flowers. The leaves are 


long and narrow. 

Harpy: It is hardy to 10°. 

Heicut: Grows 8 to 10 feet tall. 

Cuuture: This plant may be grown as a 
tree or may be kept shrub-like. It flowers 
in late summer. It likes ordinary garden 
soil and conditions, and full sun. 
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Use: Like the oleander and the Crape- 
Myrtle, the eucryphia is suited to planting 
along drives, and at the back of wide bor- 
ders. A good tree in the small garden. 


Scarlet-Bugler, Beard-Tongue (Penstemon 
centranthifolius). 

This is one of the attractive, herbaceous, 
perennia! shrubs native to the Western 
United States. 

Cotor: The flowers are scarlet, 1 inch long, 
with very short lobes. The leaves are small 
and grayish in color. 

Heicut: Grows 1 to 4 feet high. 
Cuvture: As their native habitats are on 
cliffs, sandhills, or sandy flats, they are 
drought-resistant, and may be grown in 
our gardens in sandy and rocky soils. They 
dislike too much water through the sum- 
mer months. After flowering, they may be 
slightly pruned to maintain bushiness. Give 
them good drainage. 

Use: Their native haunts give the key to 
their garden uses. They may be used on 
sloping hillside gardens, on banks or ter- 
races, or in low shrubbery borders requir- 
ing little summer watering. 


Yellow Tree Lupine (Lupinus arboreus). 
This giant lupin is frequently seen growing 
on the hillsides along the California coast- 
line. 

Cotor: The flowers are a rich sulphur-yel- 
low, and the leaves are a light green. 
Heicut: It grows 4 to 8 feet tall. 
Cutture: It prefers a sandy, well drained 
soil and a somewhat humid atmosphere, 
and should not be attempted where dry 
summer heat is prevalent. It may be propa- 
gated from seeds, but the seedlings must 
be transplanted when quite small, as they 
quickly form long taproots that resent dis- 
turbance. (Sow seed in pots or plant bands 
for best results.) 

Use: The Tree Lupine is handsome at the 
back of wide flower borders, or in shrub 
borders, and may be grown with cultivated 
plants if drainage is good and over-water- 
ing is not practiced. Other natives with 
which it may be combined include cean- 
othus, Monkey-Flower, penstemon, and 
California Fuchsia (Zauschneria califor- 
nica). 

Chinese Pistachio (Pistacia chinensis). 
This tree belongs to the family of trees 
which produces the pistache nut of com- 
merce and also an oleoresin from which 
medicinal turpentine is obtained. 

Cotor: The pinnate leaves become a mass 
of yellow, scarlet, and crimson in the fall. 
Heicur: Grows from 20 to 40 feet tall. 
Cuutvure: It is happy from the seacoast to 
the desert. Plant the pistachio tree (P. vera) 
if you want nuts. As a matter of fact, male 
and female trees must be planted near each 
other to insure development of edible nuts. 
Use: Because of its spectacular coloring in 
the fall, the Chinese Pistachio is a good 
tree for foliage effect. It forms a spread- 
ing, round head, and is therefore a shade 
tree of merit. 
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If you would like to know what part lighting will play 
in the home of tomorrow, you’ll want your copy of this 
new illustrated booklet, ‘‘ Moving the Sun.’’ 


New lighting tools and new ways to use them, make 
light a valuable and versatile aid to brighter, happier 
postwar living. ‘‘Moving the Sun’’ points out the excit- 
ing possibilities of 


. . . lighting for easier seeing to help prevent eyestrain 


and conserve vision. 


... lighting that will bring into the home the sun’s. 
healthful, germ-killing rays. 


... lighting that will heighten the home’s liveable- 


ness and decorative charm. 


This booklet also gives answers to home wiring 
pwoblems and lists the essential points to check to in- 
sure an adequate electrical system for present and future 


needs. 


Plan now to secure every comfort and satisfaction 
from electrical living in the years to come. Send today 
for your free copy of ‘‘ Moving the Sun.’’ 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ELECTRICAL 


NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
E L E Cc T R { C A L booklet, ‘‘Moving the Sun.’’ 


arta SS 


City State. 


BUREAU, Dept. A845 
1355 Market St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Please send me a free copy of your 

















Fall 
garden tips 


Sunset readers find ways to make 
gardening easier 


CLEAN POTS 


Pots encrusted with soil or moss are apt 
to carry spores of plant diseases. If you 
keep a bucket of water near your potting 
_ table and immerse the pot immediately 
after it is emptied, soil and discolorations 
will be removed easily, and the pot will be 
clean and ready for future use. The addi- 
tion of household disinfectant to the water 
is extra good insurance against disease. A 
stiff-bristled vegetable brush with a 6- or 
7-inch handle is an excellent aid to thor- 
ough scouring. 


CORRECTING ALKALINE CONDITION 


We have a treatment to correct alkalinity 
around acid-loving plants. We use about 
Y% cup of wettable sulfur around the plants 
that require acid conditions. Mix the sulfur 
with leaf mold and apply after the bloom- 
ing season.—J. H., Santa Ana, Calif. 


TO MARK LOGATIONS 
A simple and very satisfactory way to mark 
locations of bulbs or other plants whose 
foliage disappears is a circle of clothes-pins 
(the old fashioned style without the spring) 
driven in around the: plants so that only 
the tops show above the ground. To make 
the pins easier to see, you can paint the 
tops in bright colors —M. R. M., Seattle. 


USE AND BEAUTY 


Whenever you build a trellis or latticed 
frame for your climbing roses or flowering 
vines, combine the practical with the ar- 
tistic, and make it as strong as a ladder. 
Then, when flower-cutting tame arrives, you 
may climb up the sturdy crosspieces of the 
frame and do your picking (or pruning) 
without lugging the old ladder from the 
tool-house or garage. A little thought given 
to design will camouflage the ladder-like 
features, especially if you add a few arches 
or fan-like trims at the top of your lattice- 


ladder.—D. D., Pasadena, Calif. 
BOTTLE GREENHOUSE 


Around the base of any large size bottle, 
fasten a piece of string which has been 
saturated in kerosene. Set a match to the 
saturated string and let it burn around the 
bottle. When the fire completes the cir- 
cumference of the string, dip the bottle in 
a pan of cold water. The sudden change 
of temperature will crack the base oft the 
bottle smoothly. The large, open end of 
the bottle may then be slipped over plants 
to protect them from bugs and insects. This 
“greenhouse” will also aid small seedlings 





YARDS to the gallon 


MORE YEARS to the job 
with 


PABCO 
Multi-Service PAI NT 


MORE YARDS!— 

Heavier-bodied— 

you get greater cov- 

erage per gallon! 
MORE YEARS of 
service, too! 60 years 
of Pabco manufac- 
turing experience and 
research stand be- 
behind every gallon. 


Give your buildings 


PABCO paint 


PROTECTION 


Well-painted steps 
Never Rot! 


PABCO 


PORCH and STEP PAINT 


A high-grade enamel-type 
paint for exterior use... water- 
proof and durable. Dries over- 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES-INC 
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or cuttings to make faster growth by pro- 
viding additional warmth. Glass coffee jars 
are excellent for such a purpose. 


PLANT PROTECTOR 


Two sections of a large flower pot that: has 
been broken in two (not necessarily into 
even halves) make an excellent shelter for 
the roots and lower stems of plants. Such 
an arrangement is especially advantageous 
for clematis, which prefers a cool root-run 
and which has brittle stems that break off 
easily, but this same arrangement may also 
be used for many plants. 





This method of protection is quite gener- 
ally followed in the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Valleys, and in other sections 
where summers are hot and dry. 

One precaution: snails, slugs, and sow bugs 
like to congregate in such places. Place 
some bait inside the pot to catch the pests 
before they do any damage. 


TRASH CARRIER 
A clipping, wood, or trash carrier may be 
easily made of canvas or awning material. 
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Use the full width of the material—30 
inches—and have it 32 inches in length. 
Make a 14-inch hem on each side, and a 
14-inch hem on each end; then fold and 
stitch each of the four corners back 814% 
inches, as shown in the illustration. Use a 
13-inch piece of cotton rope for each handle. 
Cover the rope with strips of awning 15 
inches long, letting the awning material ex- 
tend an inch beyond the rope at either end 
to allow for sewing to the large piece.— 
M. Z. P., Berkeley, Calif. 

‘Another clipping, or trash carrier, conven- 
ient for gardeners while working, is an ordi- 
nary paper bag pinned to the waist line or 
clipped with a spring clothes-pin to your 
belt. All light refuse in the form of faded 
flower heads, and dying, or diseased, leaves 
and twigs may be popped into the bag as 
you clip them off. It also comes in handy 
when picking beans, peas, berries, and other 
small vegetables and fruits.) 
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When you get home, try the quick 
and soothing relief of Hexol. Just 
add a little Hexol to a warm foot 
bath—and let tired, hot, perspir- 
ing feet relax. You feel better all 
over when your feet don’t hurt! 


‘“‘Hexol is favored by many 
hospitals. Doctors recom- 
mend it ... patients prefer it. 
Once you try it, you'll surely 
never want to be without it.” 





ECONOMY SIZES 
AT YOUR DRUGGIST 


47 
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RANGE- Expect many 


| extra and exclusive features! 





Only O'Keefe & Merritt 
te has the Vanishing Shelf 
a¢\— 
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Soil building 


Composting in quantity 


Wax you handle your compost pile as a 
soil-building machine, you begin to get 
your labor’s worth out of composting. A 
soil-making compost heap started now can 
produce enough ideal soil by spring to rad- 
ically change your gardening methods. 

If you are now gardening with soil that is 
too heavy or too light, this method of soil 
building is the cheapest, quickest way. to 
soil improvement. ; 

The procedure is a variation of the accepted 
compost-building routine. Here are the 
rules for a standard compost: 

Into the pile should go all the waste vege- 
table material you can gather. To speed 
up rotting, this material should be treated 
with a commercial fertilizer high in nitro- 
gen, or a compound manufactured for that 
purpose (if you can find it). 


BASIC RULE 
Layers of soil should cover layers of vege- 
table matter. 
The pile should be kept moist. 
When nearly rotted, it should be cut down 
with a spade and turned over. 
The trouble with this standard procedure 
is that it produces too small a quantity of 
usable material. 
Let’s see what would have happened if you 
had concentrated in this compost heap all 
of the material you added to the soil this 
spring and had given it about half the labor 
needed to prepare your soil originally. 
Perhaps you spaded in a few sacks of ma- 
nure, or redwood bark, or peat, or sawdust, 
or ground pumice, here and there about 
your garden. The chances are that none of 
the material was well mixed when it was 
spaded in, and now is interspersed in the 
top 6 inches of soil in pockets and lumps. 


NEW SOIL 

Now let’s look at the soil-building compost 
method. 

Your objective is to add 2 inches of ideal 
soil to your entire garden area next spring. 
Let’s say that you have 600 square feet 
under cultivation. To cover 600 square feet 
with a 2-inch blanket requires approxi- 
mately 4 cubic yards of material. This 
means that you will want to end up in the 
spring with, say, 2 piles of compost 3 feet 
wide, 6 feet long, and 3 feet high. To get 
this you should set aside a space 10 by 10 
feet in the corner of your lot. Screen it 
if you can. If the water level remains low 
in winter, you can make a pit. The best re- 
sults are obtained with above-ground com- 
posting, but as you will need soil in the 
process, it will probably be best to pile to 
one side the top 12 inches of the soil. 











SOVASUDS 


WASHES and CLEANS 


Saves work—self-drying— 
non-streaking! A wonder- 
ful new chemical washing 
and cleaning agent for 
windows; automobiles; 
painted, enameled or var- 
nished surfaces; chrom- 
ium; clothes, 
dishes, and a 
score of other 
uses. 





Get Sovasuds today at your 
favorite department, hard- 
store —and 


ware or grocery 
at Mobilgas Dealers. 
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@ Get Kryocide today. Use it to protect 
your garden against many chewing insects. 
It’s the insecticide used by commercial 
growers... because it’s safe, economical 


PROTECTION. 


Kryocide is NATURAL GREENLAND 
CRYOLITE, widely recommended by 
agricultwral authorities. Straight Kryo- 
cide, for spraying, in 1-lb. packages; Kryo- 
cide D-50, for dusting, in 1-lb. shaker 
type cans and 3-lb. bags... at your dealer. 


PEN YLVANIA SALT 


MAN TURING C PANY 








1000 Widener Building 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Here are six of the newer 
irises. Note the wide assort- 
ment of colors. 


Get one or more of these 
outstanding varieties — or 
all six at a bargain collec- 
tion price. 


Snow Flurry — Beautifully 
ruffled white with a blue 
cast acenie $4.5 
Sheriffa — -A ver y ‘unusual 
and beautiful iridescent 

3.5 








free bloom- 







IIE coinccicedientsiengantsitnanineeseicseanns 
Betsy Ross—A_ large, “wavy mauv 
ing and early RR Ae 
Sleepy Hollow—. An intense shz ade ° 
and velvety....... 
Rose Bowl—A vivid bronzy-rose, 
in any garden................. 
Spring Dance—L arge, shapely lavender ‘and gold 
flowers on tall well-branched stalks.. $1. 25. 


All Six for $10.00. Postpaid 
($15.75 catalogue value) (In California add 25¢ tax) 


Send for free color catalog of Irises, Daylilies 
and Daffodils. 


MILLIKEN GARDENS 


386 W. Colorado Arcadia, California 


DOES YOUR DOG 
ITCH ? SCRATCH ? 


\ DON’T BLAME FLEAS 
-»-»MANGE...DIET! 


If your dog or cat itches, 
scratchescontinually,it ‘sprobably 
not due to fleas, mange or diet. 2 to 1, it’s 
FUNGITCH, grass-borne fungus infection long a puz- 
zle to science. It starts as an itch followed by dandruff- 
like scales or brownish-edged sores with mouldy odor.May 
start im ears, on paws, underbody, tail or eyes. Can have 
serious results—costly care—even t total loss. Now anoted 
specialist's discovery-SULFAD aa lied externally, 
stopsitching in minutes ...clears u les and sores 

a few da ove Wey .00 in stores. I your dealer doesn’t 
have SU. E, order direct—address below: 


SULFADENE, BOX H-255, BROOKFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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Into this shallow pit will go all of the vege- 
tableematerial you can find—the tops of 
beets and carrots, cabbage leaves, corn 
husks, corn stalks, bean vines, orange, 
lemon, and grapefruit peelings, lawn clip- 
pings, weeds. Salvage every scrap of vege- 
table material. 


Confine the first pile to one-half of the 
compost area so that you can work the first 
pile while a second pile is aging. Over the 
layer of vegetable matter sprinkle a light 
application of commercial fertilizer. Then 
add a sack or two of manure. The manure 
acts as a “starter”, as it contains micro- 
organisms ready to go to work and break 
down the vegetable matter. Now add 
3- or 4-inch layer of top soil. This acts as 
a blanket, confines and absorbs the am- 
monia gases arising from the rotting vege- 
table matter. If yvou’re trying to correct 
heavy soil, the addition of sand, rubble, 
sawdust, coal dust, and broken plaster will 
be helpful. 


A sack of agricultural gypsum in the com- 
post corner can be used in many ways. Un- 
like lime, which causes a loss in nitrogen, 
gypsum fixes and holds the ammonia in 
manure and compost. It is also a good de- 
odorizer. 

If your vegetable matter accumulates at a 
slow rate, it is best to collect it in a box 
or large can alongside the pile. A little dirt 
and gypsum sprinkled over it will keep it 
moist and odorless. 

Any of the soil conditioners—peat, redwood 
bark, pumice, and so forth—that you buy 
—should find their way into this pile. 


As each layer is built up, wet the pile thor- 
oughly. Never let it dry out, but don’t 
keep it soggy. 


TIMING 

The hot weather of August and September 
will speed up decomposition, and you 
should be able to spade and turn the heap 
by the first of October. It should be thor- 
oughly mixed. Spading, of course, will be 
easier if you start your second pile in Sep- 
tember. In other words, a month should 
elapse between the time the last vegetable 
matter is applied to the pile and the turn- 
ing of it. 

All types of fertilizer can be used. You'll 
get the quickest results from one with the 
highest percentage of nitrogen. Apply it di- 
rectly to each layer of vegetable matter. 


If you keep a cardboard box in your car 
for picking up leaves or leaf mold. you'll 
find that the compost pile grows faster. 


Don’t overlook an opportunity to build soil, 
vegetable matter, leaves, and what not into 
this pile. If there’s a little grading needed 
around the garden, move the excess dirt 
into this pile. If you find a neighbor who 
is throwing lawn clippings away, give him a 
cardboard box in which to save them for 
you. Remember, too, that mixing of these 
various materials should be thorough. You 
may find it hard work at the start, but 
nothing will stop you once you see and feel 
the finished product. 











Give Him a 
Zone-Conditioned 
Home 


The home you are planning 
will help shape his life! And 
the heating-ventilating sys- 
tem you choose will have an 
important bearing on his 
health and comfort as well as 
yours, through the years to 
come. * Save a spot in your 
home-planning scrapbook for 


the new... 


Tel 


BOOKLET ON 





PAYNE ZONE- 
oon CONDITIONING 





. successor to old- 
fashioned central 
heating. Circulated 
winter warmth, cooling summer 
ventilation if desired, controlled by 


zones or individual rooms. 








MAIL POSTCARD OR LETTER TO 
PAYNE FURNACE COMPANY 


(One of the Dresser Industries) 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 











PAYNEHEAT 


OVER 30 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 
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August pests 





GRASSHOPPERS 


Locate: In the Sacramento and San Joa- 
quin Valley areas. 
How To recognize: The most damaging 
grasshopper in California is known as the 
devastating grasshopper. It is small, yel- 
lowish-brown with a row of elongated black 
spots along the middle of the forewings. It 
has short antennae, greatly enlarged hind 
legs for jumping, and a pair of strong, mem- 
branous, fan-like wings. 
Hasrr: In the fall, white, elongated eggs 
are laid in a hole in the ground. The eggs 
hatch in March, April, or May, and the 
young nymphs, which look much like the 
adults without wings, begin to feed at once 
on the green plants. They reach maturity 
in midsummer or fall. (There is but one 
generation annually.) This species breeds 
in the foothills of the Sierra Nevada and 
Coast Range Mountains, and migrates to 
the interior valleys in July and August. 
Conrtro.: Use regular poison baits. If your 
home is next to a vacant lot, baits should 
be applied liberally along the lot line and 
into the vacant lot, if possible. Grasshop- 
pers killed by poison baits are often eaten 
by other grasshoppers which are in turn 
killed as a result of the poison’s continuing 
effects. 

EARWIGS 
(See page 61 of the June Sunset for locale, 
recognition, and habits.) 
Controt: Due to the cold weather prev- 
alent during last May and part of June, 
earwig baits applied at that time did not 
prove completely successful. (Earwigs re- 
fuse to eat bait when the temperature gets 
below 70°.) It is, therefore, most important 
that gardeners in earwig-infested areas 
apply baits during August in order to re- 
duce populations that refused bait earlier 
in the season. This will give control, not 
only of present broods, but also of next 
year’s population, by destroying potential 
breeders. 
Earwigs may also be trapped in flower pots 
or boxes filled with straw or newspapers, 
and inverted on the ground. 


DIABROTICA 
(See page 60 of the June Sunset for locale, 
recognition, and habits.) 
Controt: The diabrotica continues to be 
of importance in August both on plants and 
on fruits. Many gardeners fail to realize 
that, in addition to eating the leaves, the 








That’s the modern way. Up to date 
housewives rely on Sani-Flush to 
keep toilet bowls sparkling white 
and clean. Why bother with messy 
scrubbing when quick, easy Sani- 
Flush will chase away ugly stains 
and germ-laden film— destroys a 
cause of toilet odors. 

Sani-Flush is entirely different 
from ordinary cleansers. It works 
chemically —even cleans the hidden 
trap—yet will not harm toilet con- 
nections and is safe for septic tanks. 
(See directions on 
can.) Sold every- 
where in two handy 
sizes. 


Sani-Flush 


QUICK 
EASY 
SANITARY 


APUTETOAD y 
SAFE FoR SEPTIC TANKS 
Don’t scrub toilet bowls just because you fear 
trouble with your septic tank. Eminent re- 
search authorities have proven how easy and 
safe Sani-Flush is for toilet sanitation with 
septic tanks. Write for your free copy of their 


scientific report. Simply address The Hygienic 
Products Co., Dept. 14, Canton 2, Ohio. 





















LANDSCAPE 
feat" CA RDENING 


A thorough interesting and constructive HOME TRAIN- 
ING for both those who wish to become LANDSCAPERS, 
DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those who wish to learn 
for their OWN USE AND PLEASURE. Enroll now! 
Course No. 1 for home gardeners. No. 2 for professional 
work. Write 
NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 

Dept. S-7, 756 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 














==. REMEMBER ME? 
I'm “THE CHORE GIRL"—the 
handy, knitted, copper pot-clean- 
ing ball. I'll be back when copper's 
available. Watch for me! 
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CHAPPED LIPS 


SUNSET 
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Dishes 
sparkle 


without wiping! 


lightens Housework 
Through Chemistry 
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Five sheets of Sky Mail go to or 


from members of the armed forces | 


overseas for only 6c; 14 sheets may be 
sent domestic air mail for 8c. 


Attractive envelopes with official 
red and blue borders make it easy for 
postal clerks to pick out your letter 
and give it fast dispatch. 


Sky Mail paper is easy to write on. 
Letters written both sides of paper 
cannot be read thru the envelope. 


Compare the value! Dollar boxes 
of Sky Mail contaim 125 sheets, 50 en- 
velopes; packs of 50 sheets, 25 enve- 
lopes 60c at better stores everywhere. 


You will be glad if you remember 
the name and insist on getting 


STATIONERY 
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larva or grub of diabrotica chews off the 
roots of the plants, thus constituting a 
double menace. This pest can be controlled 
with a dust containing cryolite or rotenone. 


ROOT MAGGOTS 
Locate: Everywhere where crops are 
grown. 
How To rEcOGNIZE: Root or soil maggots 
are the larvae of several species of flies. 
Small, white eggs are laid on the stems of 
the plants, near the ground, and after hatch- 
ing, the young larvae crawl down, infesting 
the bulbs or roots of plants. 
Hasitr: Root maggots attack radishes, tur- 
nips, onions, cabbage, cauliflower, rutabaga, 
and broccoli. 
The onion maggot is dull gray or brown 
with four dark stripes on the body. It at- 
tacks the crown and bulbs of onions, caus- 
ing serious losses. There are two or three 
generations annually. The pest is so seri- 
ous in some localities that onion-growing 
has been discontinued. Garlic is also in- 
fested by this pest. 
Conrtro.: If soil maggots are already pres- 
ent in your garden, or if you have had 
trouble in past years, you can control them 
with a soil fumigant. It is easily applied 
with a sprinkling can. 
Control of onion maggot should include 
destruction of all of the infested onions 
after harvest, and a stirring of the ground 
to expose the pupae. 


CORN EARWORM 
Locate: This is one of the most common 
and injurious pests in the entire country. 
Though called the corn earworm, it is also 
variously known as the cotton bollworm, 
as it injures cotton, and the green tomato 
worm because of its damage to the green 
fruits of the tomato. 
How 0 RECOGNIZE: Eggs are laid on food 
plants throughout the summer and fall. On 
corn they are usually deposited on the silk. 
The mature caterpillars are yellowish with 
purplish or brownish stripes. A complete 
life cycle requires about 35 days in sum- 
mer, and there are three or more broods 
annually. In winter it lives as pupae in 
the soil. 
Hasir: In addition to feeding on corn and 
tomatoes, this worm feeds on alfalfa, arti- 
chokes, beans, cabbage, clover, geranium, 
gladiolus, grape, mignonette, okra, peach. 
peas, peanuts, pear, pepper, pumpkin, rice, 
roses, squash, strawberry, sunflower, millet, 
and tobacco. 
Contro.: To control corn earworm, apply 
a specific earwormicide oil into the ear of 
corn just about the time the silks begin to 
wilt (usually about 5 to 7 days after the 
silk begins to appear). Follow directions 
on the container carefully. 


ANTS 
It cannot be repeated too often that con- 
trol of ants (particularly during the months 
from June to September) is essential if you 
want to rid your garden of aphis, mealy 
bug, and scale insects. 











NOW READY 


Revised, Enlarged 





$7.50 buys this new, complete 


96-page treatise on all phases of 
the fine art of barbecuing. Original 
edition sold over 75,000 copies. 
They go like barbecued hotcakes, 
so get yours early. 


@ 25 Barbecues, ranging from 
the simplest to most elabo- 
rate, with detailed plans for 
construction 


@ 31 Sketches showing types 
and variations 


@ 28 Barbe-cookery pages of 
tested recipes and ideas 


@ 34 Barbe-gadgets and acces- 
sories you can make 
At all good booksellers ... or use 
this coupon NOW 


Lane Publishing Co., Suite 845 
576 Sacramento St. 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 


- 7 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
I enclose $ for copies of the | 
| Sunset BARBECUE BOOK, at $1.50 each I 
, 68 be sent postpaid. : 
| Name Re. : SS . 
| 

Street oo ee eS ! 
| | 
| | 
| Gi ee: Ty 
| Zone | 
| State oe ini | 
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AFTER-DINNER 
LIQUEURS 


FROM 
Ole -lWold 


formulas 

OF A MAN WHO 
LEARNED HIS 

ART IN EUROPE 





As you sip them slowly you will enjoy 
their silky smoothness . . . their subtle 
bouquet. Out of the past come their 
classic formulas. And out of the past, 
too, comes the old-world skill which 
has gone into their making. Serving 
these liqueurs is a charming way to 
compliment your guests. 
Send for free recipe booklet. 

Address Dept. S 

Cameo Vineyards Co., Fresno, Calif. 


WAR BONDS COME FIRST, ALWAYS! 
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Transvaal daisies 


It?s now time to sow seeds 


| pAIsies (gerberia is their cor- 
rect botanical name, though gerbera is in 
common usage) seem to like some sections 
of California as well as they do their na- 
tive South African home. They have be- 
come a top-ranking favorite with many 
California gardeners because of their beau- 
tiful colors (mostly pastels) and their 
bloom from May to December. Most of 
them are single, but there are double va- 
rieties in pink and white. 

August is an ideal month in which to sow 
seed of Transvaal daisies, when it is ripe 
and fresh, and there is time for the seed- 
lings to become well established before cold 
weather. Seed may be sown in flats or in 
seedbeds in the open ground. It is best to 
plant the seeds vertically (with the pointed 
end down) rather than on their sides, as 
they have bristly fringes at one end, making 
it hard to keep them in a flat position. 
Cover the seeds lightly with a thin layer of 
sifted, seed-sowing mixture, and over the 
top of this, sift some sphagnum or peat 
moss. Seeds usually germinate in about 
ten days. 

They should be pricked out (transplanted) 
at least once, though some prefer to trans- 
plant a second time to a frame or outside 
bed to develop strong root systems before 
putting them in the garden. 

In four or five months, preferably February 
or March, set the young plants in their per- 
manent positions. They should have full 
sun, a light soil, and excellent drainage. A 
sloping hillside or raised bed suits them 
very well. 

The final planting is especially important. 
The plants should be placed at least a foot 
apart, with the crown of the plant slightly 
above the surface of the ground. Although 
they should be watered at the time of trans- 
planting, they should be watered there- 
after only enough to keep the ground from 
becoming really dry. Do not sprinkle them 
when you water; soak them thoroughly. 
During the winter months, when rains are 
heavy, it is most important not to let water 
stand around the plants. 

Large gerbera plants need dividing about 
once every two or three years if they are 
to continue producing large flowers and 
long stems. February or March, or along 
toward the end of the rainy cold season, is 
a good time to make divisions. 

Transvaal daisies are such superlative cut 
flowers that it is a good idea to grow a 
bed of them for this purpose alone. How- 
ever, they combine well in borders with 
one or two other kinds of plants with simi- 
lar cultural preferences. A planting of Ger- 
man iris, Transvaal daisies, and Sun-Roses 
(helianthemums) will give some color from 
spring to late fall, and is easy to maintain. 








SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING! 





Challenged by the war-cry 
“Food fights for Freedom,” the 
farmers of America have raised 
bumper crops every year since 
Pearl Harbor...a mighty con- 
tribution to Victory! Many a 
Western farmer has found that 
a cool, refreshing glass of ACME 
makes a tough job easier. 


FKCMUE: 


the beer with the 
high |. O. It Quenches!) 
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Sweet peas 


Army captain from California takes 
lessons from English gardeners 


O NE Way to be a better Western gardener 
is to plant a garden in England, Italy, and 
the South Pacific, and compare techniques 
and results. We have been able to do that 
by proxy through reports from our friends 
in the service. 
The following report, from Captain James 
H. Thompson, Medical Corps, detailing his 
gardening experience with convalescent sol- 
diers in an American general hospital in the 
Midlands of England, contains many a 
helpful hint for Western gardeners. 
One item for the hospital garden was to be 
Sweet Peas. Finding no seed in the area, I 
had some sent from California. Planting 
procedure, outlined in detail by English 
friends and supervised by an interested 
civilian hospital worker, was not allowed to 
be simple. 
In April the seeds were planted indoors in 
a box. By the middle of May, four-inch- 
high plants were ready to plant outdoors. 
All of the normal Sweet Pea hazards seemed 
intensified. Not only was it necessary to 
protect the plants from the birds, with wire, 
and spread poison bait for the snails, but 
the danger of late frost was also very real. 
To catch all possible sun, plantings were 
made against a wall facing south. Although 
fertilizer was spaded into the ground before 
planting, another application was made 
soon after the plants took hold. 
Right from the beginning, the plants were 
pruned to one single main stem. Each 
couple of days it was necessary to pinch 
all side shoots and tendrils. The main stem 
was tied to a pole with loops of cord (or 
wire when we had it). 
The first buds appeared about the middle 
of July. If fewer than.three or four flow- 
ers were on a stem, that stem was elimi- 
nated “to preserve strength” for better 
blooms to come. Quality, not quantity, was 
the idea. When finally they were ready for 
picking, we had large, one-and-a-half- to 
two-inch flowers, with four to seven on a 
stem. I felt they were as valuable as 
rare orchids. 
Another trick that I had to learn was to 
“lay down the plants.” When the plant 
got to be about six feet tall, it was untied 
from the pole. The pole was then moved 
along the wall about five feet and the plant 
was trailed along the ground to the base 
of the pole and then started up again. In 
a hothouse, this process could be repeated 
about three times. Out-of-doors we were 
able to do it once before the September 
frosts brought our efforts to an end. 

a 
In California—for January bloom, plant 
early-flowering type Sweet Peas before 
September 1. 
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How to make 
your linens last longer: 


1. Don’t churn things in your washer any longer than 
necessary. Too much hand rubbing also has an abrasive 
effect on fabrics. 

2. Avoid using an inferior bleach, which may be wn- 
controlled in action and overbleach, causing threads to 
break down. 

3. Whiten safely with Purex, the bleach with Controlled 
Action ! Remember—Purex is the on/y bleach made by 


the Intrafil Process, insuring uniform 
bleaching action from every bottle. 


At Your Grocer’s 


PUREX 


GENTLE TO LINENS 


THE CONTROLLED-ACTION BLEACH 
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FREE 
BULB BOOK 


Sl 
GERMAIN'S, 625 South Hill Street; Dept. S 
Los Angeles 21, California. 

Please send the following checked below: 


(C 25 California giant Ranunculus Bulbs, 
50c Postpaid. 


(J FREE Bulb Book 





Name. 





Address. 
iananeananaeaseneneeenanal 
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FULL COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS OF YOUR FAVORITE FLOWERS © 
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Gorgeous RANUNCULUS 
Winter and Spring 


SPECIAL OFFER— Largest, most beautiful strain 
of Ranunculus in the world. Uniformly double, full 
petaled —a majority of the Camellia flowered type. Riot 
of colors include red, orange, apricot, gold shades— edged 
whites and yellows. Long blooming season. 25 Bulbs 
only 50c Postpaid. 


FREE Bulb Book — Describes and illustrates gor- 
geous Ranunculus, Freesias, Tulips, Gladiolus, Daffodils, 
Iris, Sweet Peas and all your favorites, many in full color. 
Strange new varieties. Enjoy vivid, colorful, giant blooms 
in Winter and Spring. Section devoted to Fall Vegetables 
and Flower Seeds. Mail coupon today. 


STEWAING 
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SS New Colors UY; 
~ CZ 
~ REDS e PURPLES ® ROSE 2 
S LEMON e BI-COLORS S 
& Hardy from Maine to California =: 

Daylilies thrive anywhere—in acid 

or lime, clay or sandy soil, in bright 

sun or in shade, in hot, cold, wet 

or dry climates. Plant them and for 

get them—no bother at all! 

WHERE TO PLANT: 

Daylilies can be used effectively in 

perennial border, in the foreground 

of your shrubbery border, in your 


foundation planting or to hide some 
unsightly view. Good for naturaliz 
ing, and excellent for flower ar- 
rangements, 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


lists and illustrates in color not 
only the familiar ‘‘yellows,’’ but 
gorgeous new shades of red, purple 
rose, lemon and bicolors. Collections 
for every pocketbook and for every 
purpose! It's FREE—send a post 
eard for your copy. 








Spring 
Texas 


Russell Ga rdens 












ANT CONTROL 


Unlike old fashioned “ant syr- 
ups’ GRANT'S ANT CONTROL is 
@ modern, scientifically prepared 
concentrated jellied compound 

. that comes to you ready to 
use . . . in sealed metal contain- 
ers. Safe, simple and easy to use. 


Box of 1 Doz. $1.25 


GRANT’S ANT CONTROL 
6020 Adeline Street, Oakland 8, Calif. 
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We specialize in 


Pele? ALALEAS 
Sse CAMELLIAS 


Pa? %, 
bef” RHODODENDRONS ei 


They grow to perfection 
in our NURSERY on 
Puget Sound. Send for 
our CATALOG including many 
other fine plants for your garden 


Illustrated in color! 
Bonnell NURSERIES 
Rt. 4, Box 90A, Renton 15, Wh. 
the pointed Fertilizer 
Tablet for Potted Plants 
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TABLETS 
25¢ 


SOs and Garden Flowers. 
(seo ux ) If not available at your dealer's, write 
tablets 


FERTIL~ POINT COMPANY 


2005 FIRST AVE., SEATTLE 1, WASH 


$1.00 Fis 





Test Your Soil 


Send us a small 4 to 6 ounce sample of your soil for an 
accurate, scientific analysis. Nominal cost, $2.50. — 
KING & HEALY, 1190 Bryant St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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More tips 


I, PLANNING winter gardens, vou must keep 
in mind that while there is need for plenty 
of supplementary water now, there will be 
a greater need to avoid excess water before 
the plant is mature. Therefore, it is a good 
policy to plant all winter crops on raised 
beds. A bed 4 to 6 inches above normal 
soil level is sufficient to include drainage. 





WINTER 


Some gardeners plant the cabbage crops 
on the side and near the bottom of the fur- 
rows so as to make thorough irrigation pos- 
sible during hot weather. Just before the 
rainy season, furrows are filled with the 
soil taken from between the rows. This 
reverses the furrows, turning them into 


raised beds. An additional advantage is 


attained by banking the soil around the 
stems of the cabbages, giving extra support 
(See cut.) 


as they become heavier. 





IRRIGATION TRENCHES 


In making raised beds now on which to 
set transplants or sow seed, it’s a good idea 
to provide a small trench for irrigation 
down the center of the raised bed. 





1500 BLOOMS 


$4.20 POSTPAID 








T nar you will cut 1500 long-stemmed, 


long-lasting, beautiful big double blooms 
from 100 of our No. 2 size Giant Ranun- 
culus is a conservative statement You 
will be thrilled by the double (almost 
100% ) blooms and the brilliant assortment 
of colors, including shades of scarlet, deep 
crimson, yellow, white, orange, rose and sal 
mon—a color combination for every room 


and the 


in your home. Put them in now 
f Just 


fall rains will help push them up fast 
one planting for gorgeous cut flowers this 
winter, spring and summer 

100 Giant Mixed Ranunculus, '/2” bulbs, for 
$4.20 postpaid, plus llc sales tax, total 
$4.31. Ask for Ranunculus Offer No. 106. 
September delivery. 


ARMSTRONG NURSERIES 


412 No. Euclid Ave. Ontario, Calif 
(Address all mail Ontario 
12908 Magnolia Bivd., No. Hollywood 
4440 Sepulveda Bivd., Culver City 
3759 Long Beach Bivd., Long Beach 











cers cer YOUR son 
READY FOR PLANTING 


Save work and toil— V4 


improve your soil with 
Palco Pete’s Mulch. P 
Lightens heavy soil-\\ =) 
binds light sandy 
soils. Lasts indefi- 
nitely. 












SOLD BY LEADING NURSERY 
SEED & HARDWARE STORES 





DISTRIBUTORS 
AGGELER & MUSSER, 652 Mateo St., Los Angeles 21 


H. V. CARTER CO., 52 Beale St., San Francisco 5 
F. LAGOMARSINO & SONS, 721 J St., Sacramento, Cal. 





The “Magic Formula” Fertilizer 
... imported from Canada! 


— 


_- 
FERTILIZER 
(12-19-10) 


12 NITROGEN stimulates growth of 
% stem, stock and leaves. 

19 PHOSPHATES stimulate root 

% growth. 
POTASH stimulates growth of 

210% seed, fruit or flower. 
Clean! Odorless! Simply mix 
with water. $1 package of The 
Old Gardener Fertilizer makes 
42 gallons; enough to feed 56 
twenty-foot rows, 3 times dur- 
ing season. At your garden 4 
ply dealer, or send $1 and pack- 
age with complete easy-to- 
understand instructions will be 
sent postpaid. 
JEAN BART CO., Dept. SC 
699 SECOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 


in IRIS for FALL 
PLANTING 
Finest Oregon-Grown Bulbs 
Light Blue, Dark Blue, Yellow, White 
24 Bulbs, °1.70 Postpaia 


(6 each of 4 named varieties) 


100 Bulbs, *6.00 Postpaia 


(25 each of 4 named varieties) 
















Send for complete Catalog -- in color. 


CONLEYS 2loss0m Garm 


BOX 386D, EUGENE, OREGON 


- BULBS FOR POTS 


And Fall Planting In The Garden, is the title of our fall 
catalog. listing about 200 varieties of the newest and best 
as well as old favorite bulbs. Included are Amaryllis, 
Clivias, Daffodils, Gladiolus, Dutch Iris, Sparaxis, Lilies, 
Tulips, Scillas, Lachenelias, Orchids, Callas, Oxalis, Bill- 
bergias, and many more. Full culture information based 
on over 45 years of experience is given. The Catalog 
will be mailed August 15 but apply now. It is FREE 








CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept 8, La Verne, Calif. 
100 of the world’s finest. 
Catalog — Lilies, Specie 


LILIES Tulips and rare Camellias. 


ROMAINE B. WARE, Successor to Julia E. Clark 
Route 1, Box 328S, Canby, Oregon 





FRUIT TREES [000 


Apricots. FREE 40 page catalog. Buy direct from grower. 
Tualatin Valley Nurseries, Rt. 3 Box 310, Sherwood, Ore. 








SUNSET 
































CAR WASH 


5 L POLISH PRESERVER 


Sold in Northern California by: 


SAN FRANCISCO SAN JOSE 


Earle C. Anthony Garden City Chevrolet 


Howard Auto Co. Fletcher Buick 
J. W. MeAlister Leland Cerruti 
Ernest Ingold Cooks Auto Service 


REDWOOD CITY 
Weltner Motors 
Redwood Auto Supply 
RICHMOND & ALBANY 
Richmond Motors 


Sloss & Glikbarg 
OAKLAND 
Howard Auto Co, 


Don Lee 
F. H. Dailey Co. 


Connell Motors Contra Costa Motors 
BURLINGAME Albany Motors 

Don Lee PETALUMA 

Howard Auto Co. Inwood Auto Supply 

Smalleomb Motors VALLEJO 

3urlingame Motors Claude Wilson 

Don Morris MERCED Auto Parts 
PALO ALTO MODESTO 

Weltner Motors Helm Chevrolet 

Stanford Auto Co, WATSONVILLE 

Palo Alto Parts Sweet’s Auto Service 


THE WETHER-GLAZE CO. 
1034 Polk St., San Francisco 9, Calif. 














To find nearest dealer consult 
Classified Telephone Directory 








IMPROVE YOUR GARDEN WITH 


-GUANITE 
= 








"Makes Gardens Grow” 


For quick, healthy growth, feed your young 
plants and seedlings GUANITE as soon as 
their roots take hold. GUANITE provides both 
nitrogen and soil-conditioning humus. It is a 
controlled mixture of organic materials and 
fine peat moss. Tops for gardens, marvelous 
for lawns! Quick acting, yet long lasting! Easy 
to use, dry, odorless, pulverized. One bag 
feeds up to 500 square feet. 


Distributed by 


H. V. CARTER CO., INC. 


52 Beale Street - San Francisco 5 + California 


Pacific Strain of 


DELPHINIUM 


FROM THE ORIGINATOR 


FRESH SEED 
OF ALL OUR 


+ 
Novelties 
Ask For 
Catalog 


Vetterle & Reinelt 


CAPITOLA CALIFORNIA 
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FUCHSIAS 


Fast growing, shade loving, summer flowering shrubs that 
will liven-up dull spots in your garden. They respond 
readily to pruning and are easy to grow. We have a fine 
selection ready for immediate planting: 


MELODY PRIDE OF EXETER 
GRENADIER FRITZ KREISLER 
DOLORES PACIFICA 

FLAME . and other best varieties 


Come in and see them at our Nursery 


Bue to labor shortage, no mail orders this year. W" WEL- 
COME YOUR SUNDAY VISIT. CLOSED WEDNESDAY. 


PETERS & WILSON NURSERY 


Millbrae, Calif 









El Camino Real at S. P. Depot 





RANUNCULUS 


Especially selected large bulbs that will produce a mag- 
nificent strain of giant double flowers in orange, gold, 
red or pink. Your choice of separate or mixed colors 
Plant now for early bloom. 


SPECIAL—12 JUMBO SIZE BULBS only $1.00 post- 
paid. FREE BULB FOLDER ON REQUEST 


e I, 








343 West Portal Av., San Francisco 16, Calif. OV. 4333 








GOPHERS 


HOW TO GET RID OF THEM 


No need now to mix baits or to use traps or gas. 
Force’s Gopher Killer Pellets are made from natural 
gopher food—have a true gopher scent that attracts 
then destroys large numbers with just a single applica- 
tion. Sold on a money back guarantee of satisfaction 
60 pellets 50c, 175 pellets only $1.00. Ask for— 


FORCE’S GOPHER KILLER 


Wholesale distributors: 


SCHMIEDELL & COMPANY 
227 Davis St. San Francisco 11, Calif. 


TABLE MATS 


Natural color, woven luncheon mats imported from Tahiti. 
12x18 inches in size. Grand for outdoor and informal 
entertaining. Saves on laundering table cloths. To clean, 
simply wipe cloth over surface.........++++. 75¢ each 


Special—6 for $4.00 plus tax (Postpaid) 


TROPILRAFT 


535 Sutter St. San Francisco 2, Calif. DO 0691 
HEADQUARTERS FOR TROPICAL IMPORTS 





















FORGET 
YOUR TREES 


Now we can only prune dangerous limbs 
««. Correct serious situations. Hope soon 
to resume regular service. 


*« DAVEY ~* 


TREE SURGERY CO., LTD. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Russ Bidg. Story Bidg. 


EXPERIENCE # FACILITIES = ECONOMY 





FREEZER 
SUPPLIES 


FREEZEWRAP PAPER 
CARTONS AND BAGS 
CELLOPHANE 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
MODERN APPLIANCE CO. 


111 South Ellsworth Avenue, San Mateo, California 


x SLICK x 
SHOE-STRING POTATO CUTTER 


For slicing shoestring po- 
tatoes, fruits for salads, 
and vegetables for soups. 
SLICK slips on any knife 
and cuts 6 even sized 
strips. For sale at house- 
wares, variety, Woolworth 
and Sprouse-Reitz stores. 
If not available at your 
local store, send 25¢ to 


Miller Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Rt. 2, Box 50, Portland, Ore. 


~ Order Now For Early Fall Planting 


DAFFODILS 











Our Northwest grown bulbs are large, healthy 
double-nose bulbs which will give a wealth of 
bloom next spring. Also — Lilies — Tulips — 


Hemerocallis. 
WRITE FOR NEW 1945 BULB LIST 
Wilshire Gardens, Box 120-S, Hoquiam, Wash. 


Wills Garden Insects 
BUG DUSTER packed with 1 Ib. 


 non-poisonous rotenone dust. 



















Full Lb. 


TE my gO 


Duster f& 
CAN \Sal Clean, ex , con t 
¥ c No Sprayer needed. At your deal- 
5 er, or send 35c (3 for $1) Prepaid 
odididioian AGKEM, INC., Quincy, Ill. 


PANSY SEED SOWING TIME 

. is here. Buy true OREGON GIANT PANSY 
SEED (Finest Florists’ Mixture) of originator, 

Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, Box 606, Canby Ore. 
Pkt. 500 seeds $1.00; 3 pkts. 500 each, $2.00; 
Cultural and marketing suggestions, FREE. 


DOBE aye al PUMICE 
A =Rich Garden Soil 
Big 40 Ib. bag, $1.25. Write for Free Circular 
EARTHFOAM CO., 836 Gilman St., Berkeley 2, Calif. 
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SINCE 1685 


GOLDEN 
LAWN MOTH 
SPRAY 
Will Kill 
Sod Web Worms 


and 


Save Your Lawn 


One quart treats 1000 square 
feet—easy to mix with water. 
Ask your dealer. 


Stauffer 
o 


A PRODUCT OF 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


Nico-Dust Manufacturing Division 








Improved 


HYBRID 


REGAL 
LILY 


(« centifolium) 





A super giant trumpet va- 
tiety flowering about two 
weeks later thon the Regal 
Lily, on @ stronger plant. 
The beautiful blooms 
flower in a more pyrami- 
dal form than L. Regale. 


Send for NEW 
BULB CATALOG listing 
TULIPS . DAFFODILS 
IRIS - LILIES 
Vegetable and Flower 
SEEDS 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS + Box IlIS L + Sacramento, Calif. 











FINER PANSIES 


Tae eee eee ey Pp. $1.00 
HYBRID BLEND, huge pastels and bronzes 
1, 


P 
— BLEND, mixture of Swiss and Hy- 


Fa NE. Wi pkt. $1.00 
SPEOIAL OFFER, haif packe te, each of the 
Sinn chit Tiocilentitintiniabesatedeciiaaietaaeds he three, $1.25 


FOUR SEPARATE COLORS, Firebe pacon (red), 
Ullswater (blue), Montblanc (white), Corona- 
tion Gold, for mass planting. Special packets, 
200 seeds, each , the four, $1.25 


‘CULTURAL DIRECTIONS 
Free Pansy and Primrose Catalogue 
THE CLARKES, Growers, Clackamas, Ore. 











Finest varieties. Free Catalog. 
Reserve your copy now. Write: 
645 WOODMONT AVE. 
BERKELEY 8, CALIF. 


IRIS 
® CARL SALBAC 
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DAFFODILS 


WASHINGTON GROWN 
DIRECT FROM THE GROWER, SUPERB QUALITY 
Grown on our own farms, under the cool moist 


breezes of the Pacific Ocean, in the world’s most 
favored spot for the production of fine bulbs. 


ON REQUEST 


Our colorfully illustrated 64 page omecien is the 
most complete in America on Daffodils, describes 
240 varieties, many new, rare 
and unusual. TULIPS—Big “Top 
Quality” bulbs. Also many va- 
rieties of Bulb Iris and miscel- 
laneous bulbs for fall planting. 


KING ALFRED DAFFODILS 
Huge bulbs that will produce two 
fine exhibition flowers the first 
year. QUALITY—the finest that 
can be grown. 
15 FINE BIG BULBS 
Postpaid $2.00 


2 hee “Ve — 2 en 
ROUTE 1, BOX 402 ELMA, WASHINGTON 











COLCHICUM 


(AUTUMN BLOOMING CROCUS) 


These attractive flowers bloom without the 
aid of soil or water, and these named va- 
rieties are the best to be found. Can be 
planted in the garden after blooming in 
the house. They will bloom on your window 


sill in very early fall, so ORDER NOW. 
CONQUEST—dark violet 
LILAC WONDER—rosy carmine 


VIOLET QUEEN—purplish violet 
a ne rose 
REMIER—<soft violet 
AUTUMN QUEEN—dark lilac 


Large bulbs, each.... 70c 


6 bulbs, your choice. .$4.00 
POSTPAID 
These bulbs are not listed in our hardy 
bulb catalog, so order now, direct from this 
ad; but write for our illustrated catalog of 
daffodils, crocus, tulips, iris, ete. 


FLORAVISTA 


Rt. 3, Box 669-8 Olympia, Wash. 








POUR IT ON... 


WATCH 'EM GROW! 


A complete plant food with nutrients, root 
hormone and necessary minerals. Feed your 
plants regularly to maturity and they will 
feed you. 10c to $10. No waste... No 
bother... 











No odor. 


A scont spoonful 
mokes o GALLON 
of RICH FERTILIZER 
$2 size mokes 





CONCENTRATED 
PLANT FOOD 


UNIVERSITY HYDROPONIC SERVICE 
1355 Market, San Francisco 3, or at 


NURSERIES - HARDWARE - VARIETIES 











GIANT 


Ranunculas & Anemones 


Bulbs already started in 2 inch pots—to insure early 
blooms in your garden. Shipment starts September 1. 
Doz. $1.00, 50 for $3.50, 100 for $6.00 
Postpaid 
MARSH’S NURSERY 
150 N. Lake Ave., Pasadena 4, Calif. 





Cineraria Seed 


Campbells Giant Flowered Hybrids 
Immense flowers in shades of blue, rose, pink, 
lavender, salmon and white on semi-dwarf ‘plants. 
Pkts., 50c postpaid. 

WAsk for our reference Garden Catalog 
CAMPBELL SEED STORE 


Dept. S$ Pasadena 1, Calif. Since 1907 








Do You Own 
A “Scratching” Dog? 


If you own and are fond of a dog that is continually 
scratching, digging, rubbing, biting himself until his skin 
is raw and sore, don’t just feel sorry for him. The dog 
can’t help himself. But you may. He may be clean and 
flea free and just suffering an intense itching irritation 
that has centered in the nerve endings of his skin. Do as 
thousands of pleased dog owners are doing. At any good 
drug store, pet or sport shop get a 25¢ package of Rex 
Hunters Dog Powders, and give them once a week. Note 
the quick improvement. One owner writes: ‘‘My setter 
female, on Sept. 29th, did not have a handful of hair on 
her body—all seratched and bitten off. I gave her the pow- 
ders as directed. By Nov. 10th she was all haired out.” 
Learn what they will do for Ss dog. Make a 25¢ test. 
Economy size box only $1.00 

J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 882 Binghamton, N. Y. 


Cc 


PROTECT FOOD and VICTORY 


GARDENS from AWTS! 


FRESNOL 


KILLS ALL... 
TF VARIETIES 


AT GROCERS, FEED & SEEDS.NURSERY 
DEPARTMENT,DRUC & HARDWARE STORES 


FRESNOL MFG. CO. 


LOS ANGELES, 42 CALIFORNIA 


y / GET RID OF 














Use Old Trapper Gopher Killer — a 
tested bait, made for Western gophers. 
It’s attractive to these rodents ani 
possesses highly effective killing power 


No 97 required 
Manufactured 
Stanley Industries, Seattle 88, Wn. 


¢ OLD TRAPPER 
"4B “GOPHER KILLER’ 


Ready to use. 








Quick Relief 


FROM 


SUMMER 
ECZEMA 


Combination treatment with Hilo Dip 
and Ointment removes REAL cause 
of this hot weather lem. Has 


complete treatment with directions 


and photos of many actual cases to 
The HILO CO., Dept. 272 















Converts leaves, weeds, grass 
cuttings, garden refuse into 
valuable ORGANIC HUMUS 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


MILLER PRODUCTS Co. 
1992 S.W. WATER ST. PORTLAND |, ORE. 











SUNSET 

















A Raity Comey to Life! - with the Packard-Bell PhonOcord 


Hilarity, begins at home: 


“Quick, Charlie, make like a creaking door!”—and your PhonOcord party is in 
full swing...a 4-star performance loaded with laughs. <z For capturing in “candid 
” : . , 
camera” records the good times when good friends gather...for perpetuating the 
voices of loved ones through the years... your new PhonOcord is just around the 
corner. * From streamlined portable to superbly designed cabinet models every 
Packard-Bell PhonOcord combines in one precision-perfect unit the finest radio, 
FM (Frequency Modulation) reception, automatic phonograph and home record 


maker. ¢z The life of the party—the heart of the home— Packard-Bell PhonOcord. 


Hickand-Bell 


PHONO cORDS + RADIOS 








All 4 in the PhonOcord—the 
World’s Greatest Entertainer 
Precision Radio: Last word in beauty 


and performance that made Packard- 


Bell the West's largest selling radio. 


Fr Modulation “FM”: Cap- 


q y 





turing true “eye witness” fidelity for 
music unmarred by interference. 
Automatic Phonograph: Fast, quict, 
smooth and dependable. A half hour 
without changing records. 

Home Record Maker: Record pro- 
grams off the air or “make your own” 


—to enjoy over and over again. 


opi Li 





Share and Play Square with Food! 














Do you want these 


advantages in Your 


next refrigerator? 


Frozen Food Chest—designed especially to 
freeze and store loads of 
food... fowl, steaks or roasts 
...many packages of store- 
bought frozen foods... your 
favorite ice cream. Designed 
so carefully that freezing 
temperatures stay in the 
freezing compartment where they belong. 


Ae 


Advanced Refrigeration Technique... 
a scientific principle of re- 
frigeration which gives ac- 
curate control and balance 
of humidity and temperature 
for keeping foods whole- 
some, delicious, tempting in 
appearance. Guards against 
wilting and shrinking. Helps foods hold nour- 
ishing richness, fresh-picked flavor. A wide 
variety of cold—sub-freezing cold for frozen 
storage... moist cold for general use... super- 


moist cold for keeping fruits and vegetables 
dewy-fresh, crisp, colorful, vitamin-rich for days. 


Loads of Space . . . enough room for every- 
thing: whole roasts or hams, 
spare for large or small 
dishes, even a watermelon; 
plenty of tall bottle space. 
Shelves that slide to put 
food within easy reach. Flex- 
ible interior, easily adjust- 

able to many different arrangements to suit 

individual needs. 


Trigger-Quick Ice Service... an ever-ready 
ice supply that pops up fast 

as a jack-in-the-box. Easily 

available—no grappling, pry- 

ing or tugging with old- J@ 

fashioned ice trays. No sink 

splashing, no ice-waste 

through melting. Just lots of 

big, solid ice cubes. 


Practical, Modern Beauty— Style that adds 
a new beauty to the kitchen, 
ess yet offers maximum utility 
\~oe and convenience. Gleaming 
i white porcelain, highlighted 
: bs with shining chromium and 
colorful plastic. Smooth, 
white surfaces easily cleaned 
with a damp cloth. Stainless, spot-proofed in- 
terior. Raggedly built, yet with the beauty of 
rounded, flowing lines. 
Reliable, Money-Saving Mechanism— 
for low operating cost and gt 
years of dependable service. 
Quiet, unseen, self-oiling. 
Completely sealed against 
moisture and dirt. No un- 
necessary moving parts to 
cause trouble or wear. 
Power to produce all the cold you need on a 
mere trickle of current. 


Look to the Favorite... Look to Frigidaire 





Get this FREE 
36-PAGE 
BOOKLET from 
your FRIGIDAIRE 
DEALER! 


For all refrigerator users. Valu- 
able tips on care and use, Find 
Dealer's name in your Classified 
Directory or write Frigidaire, 137 
Amelia St., Dayton 1, Ohio. In 
Canada, 265 Commercial Road, 
Leaside 12, Ontario. 


Frigidaire knows what women want, 
knows how to build products that incor- 
porate the most practical, most usable 
features into appliances that set new 
records for dependability. The same 
“know-how” that built and sold over 7 
million Frigidaires will bring you even 
greater values and greater performance 
when Frigidaire Refrigerators are once 
again available. 


in War Production 





FRIGIDAIRE 


Made only by 


GENERAL MOTORS 








